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THE LANCET, Aprit 27, 1867. 


Clinical Becture 
INDISCRIMINATE USE OF ALGOHOLIC | mae. 


Delivered at Guy's Hospital, 
By SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., 
PHYSICIAN TO, AND LECTURER ON MEDICINE 47, THE HOSPITAL. 


STIMULANTS IN DISEASE. 


GenTLEMEN,—In drawing your attention to the case of 
bronchitis and the good results which followed the discontinu- 








ing the advisability of alcoholic treatment before you have 
recourse to it. To my mind, the most important question in 
therapeutics at the present day is the value of alcohol in dis- 


ance of stimulants after I had at first ordered them, let me 
impress upon you the importance of always seriously consider- 


community as an article of diet, its administration i 
disease is treated too often with carelessness, and it 
forms, without a due consideration of its action, one of our 
commonest prescriptions. If it be said that its frequent use is 


ease. Because this agent is made use of daily by » large part 
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You know it is not decided in what manner alcohol exactly |=" 


behaves in the animal economy : the proof is wanting that it 
system is evident. A want of knowledge of the precise changes | Nt 


which it undergoes in the system is, however, no argument | *°° 
against its use, since its advantages must be discovered from 
experience alone. If the taking a stimulant restores a flagging 
nervous force, and so adds fresh life to the various organs of 
the body, a benefit may have been received ; and thus most of 
Saf smmlter Whenih.” Wes the cates none coy |S 
course to spirits in order the better to obtain its infl 


thas brandy may become with them a regular 
© Vien 0 egoand to aieg being assumed, if 
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is a food for the lungs, whereas its direct effect on the nervous | i 
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an evidence of its potency, this is the more sufficient reason 
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benefit is produced by them; but there are others, and these 
are aa ee em | alcohol has induced — 
uttering, distress, and constant sleepless nights, 
where, on the other hand, the withdrawal of the oni it, 
the substitution of a dose of digitalis or henbane, has been 
the most essential service. The administration of a stimul 
in the attempt to overcome disease, in lieu of good and - 
tried remedies, evinces the very worst form of medical 
scepticism with which I am acquainted. 

It is not only in these severe cases of disease, but in lesser 


pulse | troubles, that your recommendation of stimulants may do in- 
and | calculable mischief. You visit, for example, an ailing lady, 


repose is indicated, 

a constant stimulation by alcohol adds immensely to its trouble. 
It causes me daily surprise to observe how the effects of 
stimulation are overlook Often have I been called to see a 
i ing, sometimes of a nervous disorder, at 


disease. He is lying in bed, where he (or she) has been for 

time, and alive (as it is said) by brandy; the breath 
is abominably fetid; the heart's action is so rapid that it is im- 
eee the patient 
refuses food, or if this be ad ey me so he is 
plied with brandy to keep him alive; the body is, in fact, satu- 
rated with spirit, or its elements. My first remark on seeing 
such a case is, that a man cannot live on alcohol; he must take 
some food or he will di of such common- 


ree 
il 
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i idea never seems to have been con- 
that the stimulation of the heart causes the weak, flut- 
i of the stomach a subacute 
me what method [ a The simplest 
every drop of the stimulant, and in a few 
irritated stomach is partly restored to its normal 
excitement abates, the patient takes a 
ins tomend. Do you in, whether I 
ul results from the su withdrawal 
i say, not the least; I have no fear of the 
consequences. Not of delirium tremens? Not in the least. 
his is a disease not induced by the withdrawal of stimulants, 
t, on the contrary, is produced a recent debauch. For 
production of delirium tremens the patient must have been 
an habitual tippler as to have weakened his brain, and 
must then have an overdose of the stimulant to set up the 
i . There are no facts to show that the withdrawal of 
the accustomed drink is attended with any evil results, al- 
en ee ee eee se 
erroneous and vicious of treatment—-the plying the 
patient with a stimulant during the violence of the attack, the 
effect of which is to prevent or prolong the cure. Rest and 
with the avoidance of stimulation, is the treatment 
ient requires. The success of digitalis may be 
mentioned in corroboration of this view. I repeat that there 
are no facts to show that delirium tremens is produced by the 
withdrawal of stimulants, whilst it is a fact, as I could illus- 
trate by many cases, that nothing but good results from its 
Leeann. tenc Ye ccbansp tty gua reste 
That many cases of disease of various kinds would do far 
better without stimulants I am perfectly confident. But lately 
Sdabgueh the cheb al & qpattinenh ce dp pummel aan 
through a most severe pneumonia with- 
of stimulants. He had been a tolerably free liver, 
ve been called a good subject; but having 
of another gentleman of the same age, who 
ia, and who had taken a large quan- 
i in the patient’s own view, 
is very remarkable what 
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and she details to you a number of troubles of a nervous and 
dyspeptic character. She is sitting in-doors all day, taking no 
exercise, living well, and consequen’ ifting into a weak 
and flabby comition. You place your hand on pulse, and, 
finding it feeble, condole with her on her state of health, 
assure her that she does not live well eno and order her a 
few extra glasses of wine or a little brandy.* You find that 
she grows no better for the advice; but perhaps you never 
reflect that you have been adding fuel to the fire. Knowi 
not what to do in the way of treatment, you order her out 
town, and she immediately begins to improve. She goes to 
Brighton, rides on horseback or walks miles a day on the 
Parade, regains her appetite, craves less for stimulants, and 
her health is restored. If, on the contrary, you fail to remove 
her from her home, she on from bad to worse ; she takes 
to her bed, eats less f drinks more wine and brandy, until, 
having become one mass of fatty degeneration, life can hold no 
longer, and death ends the scene. This lady has been killed 
with kindness. This is no imaginary case; my mind's eye is 
carrying me to the bedside of more than one such instance. 
Do not then assume that alcohol is an equivalent to a tonic, 
and that it must be necessarily administered because your 
patient is weak. It may be that that very weakness is due to 
the long-continued pernicious effects of this same stimulant ; 
indeed, as you have often heard me say in the out-patient 
room, if a man comes into our presence with a tottering gait, 
bloated face, and his nervous energy all gone, you may be 
ae he has been taking ‘‘ strengthening” things all 
his life. 

i i coy no man ap Daseiet, set Sand. vies tomas 
condemnatory of aleohol as a remedy, since it is one of the 
most powerful agents we possess to rouse the dormant nervous 
power. Moreover, I do not wish to speak too re of 


its ill-effects, being fully aware that there are many 


very distinguished positions in the profession whose opini 
wre nub id ceveuiinese with, ahhine i Aaiatamioaned: ere it 
not for this reason, I should have used still stronger language 
than I have done ; for even firm convictions must be restrained 
when we know what an amount of contrary opinion can be 
arrayed against us. It is, nevertheless, the duty of everyone 
to express his own conviction when that is based on experience, 
and thus I shall ever feel bound to withstand the indiscri- 
minate use of stimulants in disease. 

Whatever may be thought of the remarks just made, there 
is one thing which I must insist upon—that is, when treating 
any malady, and the administration of alcohol is suggested to 
your mind, that you give the same grave consideration to its 
recommendation as you would to any other potent drug in the 

ia ; not to sit down and give all your serious 
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whilst still possessing great faith in the 
I can influence you to alcohol in 
minister it with the 











NEW METHOD OF TREATING COMPOUND 
FRACTURE, ABSCESS, ETC. 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONDITIONS OF SUPPURATION. 


By JOSEPH LISTER, Esg., F.R.S., 


PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


PART I.—(Continued.) 
ON COMPOUND FRACTURE. 


Tue next four cases occurred in the practice of my colleagues 
in the infirmary, who have kindly placed them at my disposal. 

Case 7.—-Mary M——., aged sixty-two, was admitted under 
the care of Dr. Morton on August 13th, 1866, at eleven P.m., 
when she stated that about five o'clock in the afternoon of 
that day she missed her footing when going down stairs, and 
fell with violence, and on getting up found that her right fore- 
arm was broken and bleeding. A medical man was called in, 
who made various applications in order to stop the 
but failed to do so, and she was advised to go to the infirmary. 
Mr. A. T. Thomson, the house-surgeon (to whom I am indebted 
for notes of the case), on removing the bandage, from which 
blood was trickling, found both bones of the forearm broken 
a little above the wrist, and a detached fragment of the radius 
projecting from a wound about as large as a fourpenny-piece, 
on the outer aspect of the limb. Having extracted this frag- 
ment, he applied liquid carbolic acid thoroughly to the interior 


of the wound. This rather increased the bleeding, which, 
however, he arrested completely by plugging the orifice with 
a bit of lint dipped in the acid. Over this he placed a mixture 
of blood and carbolic acid, covering it with a piece of dry lint. 


(wedge splints, 
in position with a continuous The apparatus 
was left undisturbed for five days, when, on removal! of the 
Za S kal toes wennel Sth bee eee ee 
it had been saturated with blood, was quite dry, having 
incor with the crust It was not 


fies 


5 
E 


changing the 1 
long ae employed as usual for the simple fracture 
ight side. 

Note dep the surface of the crust was touched with carbolic 
acid, and a hot fomentation applied to the limb. 

On the third day the crust was removed through a misun- 

derstanding, but it was resolved to follow out the treatment 

same principle, and with this view the wound was 

ressed twice a day with lint dipped in the mixture of carbolic 

acid and oil (one part to three), covered with the tin, as the 

crust had been before, while the fomentations also were con- 


Fi 


On the sixth day, however, he was a little feverish, and re- 
mained so, though without any apparent local sym till 
the twelfth day, when Mr. Thomson noticed that 
part of the wound, which had become covered with a whitish 
crust, was somewhat prominent, and, on careful examination, 
perceived a distinct sense of fluctuation. He therefore re- 
moved the white layer from that part, ight ounces of 
any me tang ag ag A probe introduced failed to 
etect any bare bone. Mr. Thomson now out the 
cavity of the abscess with the mixture of carbolic acid and oil, 
os Senindhn dite et Subtest Gostns 
other dressings as before. The constitutional disturbance now 
at once subsided, and under the same dressing the cavi 
the abscess quickly contracted, and in little more than a fort- 
night closed entirely. Six weeks after the accident the wound 
was completely healed, and both the thigh-bones were firmly 
united, with the limbs of equal length. In another week he 
was able to stand. 

This case, which, I cannot avoid remarking, reflects 
credit on the house-surgeon in charge, is interesting as another 
instance of the occurrence of abscess in compound 
i ic influence. That it was so in 
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An hour and a half after the accident Dr. A. F , the 
house-surgeon, from whose notes these particulars are ined, 
sponged out the wound thoroughly with undiluted carbolic 
acid, and placed over it layers of calico soaked with the acid ; 
and, in order a reigns for a sufficiently substantial crust, 
spread over the calico some paste of starch moistened 
with carbolic acid, covering the whole with a piece of block- 
tin secured with a bandage, the fracture being treated with a 
suitable a After the dressing, the patient, — 
unable to express his feelings, being dumb, appeared entirely 
free from uneasiness. 

Next day the tin was carefully removed from the crust, the 

‘ace of which was touched with carbolic acid, and, the tin 

wing been readjusted, hot fomentations were applied to the 

and foot. pulse was now 96, the tongue clean, and 

appetite good. The same treatment was pursued till the thir- 

day, when the fomentations were discontinued, and the 

of the crust which were loose were clipped away, and 

int moistened with water was applied to the granulating sur- 
face thus exposed, the remainder of the crust being still touch 


among the interstices of the tissues by a pumping action 

fragments of the broken bone when freely moved through rest- 
lessness of the patient or carelessness of his attendants before 
he comes under the surgeon’s care. Such a state of things 
may seem at first sight to render it impossible to ent de- 
composition of the extravasated blood, since it would be out of 
the question te attempt to apply carbolic acid to all the em- 
physematous tissues. But I have long indulged the hope that, 
the air entering in small successive its floating 
organisms might be arrested by the first blood with which they 
came in contact, and remain for some time confined to the 
vicinity of the external wound, in which case, by squeezing 
out as much bleod as possible from the orifice in the in - 
ment, and introducing carbolic acid freely, we might get rid of 
all of decomposition in the limb, the mere atmospheric 





daily with carbolic acid. Meanwhile there had no sup- 
ion beneath the crust, and the patient had remained free 
constitutional symptoms. 

On the seventeenth day the crust, which hal separated from 
the wound at its lower third, was removed, disclosing a healthy 

ing surface, the bone being nowhere visi while 
Was no appearance of pus, except a trifling amount to- 
wards the lower part. The sore, which was entirely super- 
ficial, was now treated like an ordinary ulcer, and healed 
ickly. The bone also united as in a simple fracture, and he 
was eight weeks after the receipt of the injury, 
been kept longer in the hospital than would otherwise 
necessary, on account of a head affection to which 

he was subject. 

The above case, besides being a good example of the 
effects of the treatment of compound fracture with carbolie 
acid, affords an illustration of a practice which I have on 
several occasions found useful when there has been but little 


ing from the wound, a dough or paste composed of flour 
saa moistened with the acid, +e employed in lieu of 
the compound with blood to render the crust sufficiently sub- 
Casz 10.—Thomas M‘B—, a labourer, who gave his age 
as -two, but had the ap ce of a much older person, 
i at noon on the 2ad of January, 1867, under the 

care of Dr. G. Buchanan, having been knocked down an hour 
before by the shaft of a lu waggon, the wheel of which 
over his left | ucing a compound fracture in the 

third of the limb. Mr. James Robinson, the house-sur- 

geon, who has given me notes of the case, found a wound from 
which blood was oozing, about an inch and a half in length, 


fracture. The tissues were pretty severely 

diluted carbolic acid was = freely to the interior of 
the wound by means of lint held in a pair of dressing forceps, 
and a crust was formed of blood mingled with the acid, covered 
with lint, over which a cap of tin was placed, well bulged 
to the substantial crust, and large enough to 
to a slight extent the sound skin in the vicinity. The 
fragments having been brought into proper position, the limb 
up with lateral wooden splints, with a hot fomenta- 
the conclusion of the dressing the patient expressed 

relieved. The pulse was then 65. 
free from pain after a fair night’s rest. The 
the é clean and moist. The surface of 
ed with carbolie acid, the limb being still 
same treatment was continued daily for the 
ht, during which the limb was entirely free 
or suppuration, while his constitution was 
inj remaining clean, and 

85. 
the crust was removed, eighteen da 
of pus existed beneath it. 


. 


three days after the receipt of the injury the 


ints were removed, the bones being 
‘a 
in a racture of the of a 
ance, either local or constitutional. 





gases diffused more remotely, however abundant, being entirely 
innocuous. This hope, it new appears, was not ill-founded. 
John D——,, aged fifty-five, a calico-printer, of intemperate 
habits, was admitted under my care in the Royal Infirmary at 
six P.M. on the 4th of April, 1867, having broken both bones 
of his right leg about an hour before py jumping out of a 
window into the street, from a height of between fifteen and 
twenty feet, while in a state of intoxication. He was carried 
up-stairs to his lodgings, kicking about in his drunken frenzy. 
A cloth was then put round the leg, but no efficient means were 
employed to steady it, and he was conveyed to the hospital 
from a distant part of the city in a cab, moving the limb reck- 
lessly during the whole journey. His friends stated that he 
ay ry ay deal of blood, and the cloth which was round 
the limb on his admission was saturated. Mr. H. Cameron, 
the house-surgeon, found a wound about half an inch in length, 
situated over the spine of the tibia, at the junction of the 
middle and iower thirds of the bone, the fracture being half an 
inch lower down, and obvious) ———— ing. The wound 
was bleeding very freely, and leg was considerably swollen 
through extravasation of blood into it. On manipulation, Mr. 
Cameron found the tissues about the seat of fracture emphy- 
sematous, the characteristic crackling sensation being ——. 
rienced fully four inches above the wound and two i 
below it, and also on the o' ite side of the limb, over the fi . 
and as a result of the ing, a frothy mixture of blood 
air, in larger nad smaller bubbles, escaped from the orifice. The 
f ts were much displaced, the foot being greatly everted. 
r. Cameron, —_ squeezed out as much blood as ible 
from the wound, introduced melted crystallised carbolic acid 
im a piece of calico held in dressing-forceps, binges ae 
in various directions for more than two inches the 
integument and about an inch and a half among the yo, san 
structures of the limb, using three different pieces of 
soaked with the acid, and leaving the last in the wound asa 
lug to check the very free hemorrhage, which the treatment 
fade considerably increased. He then applied several Rg 
of calico steeped in carbolic acid and smeared with blood, so 
as to make a pretty thick crust overlapping the skin by about 
half an inch, and adapted to the crust a cap of block-tin of 


bandage encircling the leg. 

i ent of the fragments, he 
pasteboard splint to the outer side of the leg and foot, - 
ening it with a tem Gooch’s splint, and laid the limb on 
its outer side upon a pillow with the knee bent. The patient 
now stated that the pain he had suffered was great! i 
His pulse was 100. hours later, as a 
of was still going on, a folded cloth was placed u 
tin cap and down upon it with a bandage. 
meanwhile was considerably more swollen, from bleeding 
its interior, kept up, no doubt, by the sudden jerking move- 
ments which in his unreasoning condition he could not be 
vented from making. The pressure employed greatly - 
nished the external but did not entirely arrest 
it; and when two hours more had elapsed Mr. Cameron asked 

advice. I recommended ti use 
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the night he suffered a good deal, and got no sleep | 

at al. Went sowing, however, ke complained ‘vaiber of | 
e sense of weariness and si the of | 
debauch, than of pain; the pulse had fallen to 76; and he | 
took his breakfast pretty well. The surface of the crust was 
touched with earbolic acid, and this was repeated in the after-_ 
noon, when a hot fomentation was applied to the inner side of 
the leg, and over this a sheet of stout block-tin, to serve, as in | 
some cases, the double purpose of ensuring the effi- 
suey af she femuuiatinns, ond cating-s0. an teteuenl eptins. 
The was now quite easy. At night the pulse was still 
76. He had made a pretty hearty supper, and Felt only ocea- 


sional twinges in the limb. The fomentation was changed, 
and the crust again touched with carbolic acid, and the opiate 


e passed the following night like the 


getting auy 
blush, and } 


receding, without 
sleep whatever ; gud tothe eecingtiateehwes 
the limb was free from pain or i 


4 
fie 





converted into a 
: for a simple frac- | 
pore aie nine da: have elapsed, I | 
A more 4 
ih bas cational te o> ox wel. 
iTo be continued.) 
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ON 
CASES OF INJURY FROM RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS ; 
UPON THE NERVOUS 
RESULTS. 
By THOMAS BUZZARD, M.D, Lonp. 
(Continued from p. 454) 


THEIR INFLUENCE SYSTEM, AND 


Tue delay which sometimes takes place in the development 
of symptoms leading to death, after blows upon the head or 
spinal column, is a point which is very necessary to be remem- 
bered in our prognosis of injuries from railway accidents. 
Illustrative cases are found in considerable number scattered 
through medical literature. The following* is a good example 
of death arising from a blow, the effects of which had ap- 
peared in great measure to have passed off. 


3. An artisan, t . of beh, but ae 
intemperate Mabie had eceived” a yanks a forehead 





| sensation was restored in the upper and 


from a skittle-ball nine months before admission into 
Hospital. The blow had stunned bim at the time, but 
bone was not injured. He had afterwards i Looe in 
the head, but continued pretty well until two days he 
was admitted, when he was attacked with pain in the stomach 
and nausea, followed by headache and drowsiness. He had 
passed the previous night in convivial society, and on the day 
following be was dehrious, but not violent. The delirium 
continued, and he lay constantly pores nage = and 
turning about in bed. There were no convulsi He died 
the day following his admission. 

Autopsy.—The sinuses and veins in the cranium were full 
and turgid ; the pia mater was much injected ; open 
u the convexities of the hemispheres was sli opaque. 
There was effusion of tae yellowish pr dn + a 
matter in the fissures between the convolutions, on the hemi- 


possibility, in this case, 
intemperate habits of the patient bore their part in 
the arachnitis from which he died, though the 
in the head which followed the blow seems to show that this 
was the active determining cause. 
The ocecasional fatality attendant upon a comparatively 
trifling blow upon the spine is another point of interest in the 
tinquiry. I extract the following case from Tux Lancet, 


vol. ii. 1831-32, p. 93:— 
4. A man, aged thirty-five, the day before admission into 
St. Bartholomew’s H , whilst coming down stairs, sud- 
denly slipped, and fell on his back two or three steps. He 
felt some little pain in the loins, but continued his avocation 
during the remainder of that day. Next day he had vi 
pain, with inability to move either his arms or 

to the hospital. No fracture, di i 
about the spine could be d 

to refer to any particular spot as the situation 
the same time complaining of pain generally 
region. He also felt a great uneasiness about 


[ 


: 
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lis 
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lysis of the upper, extremities. No motion or 
legs or thighs. He could lift the arm, bat 
t influence over the muscular power of 
urine and feces were discharged involuntarily. Tongue 
small. Depression and anxiety alternately depi 
the countenance. Mr. Lawrence t it curious 


they had their origi the part to which the pati 
ferred the ~<— in. Eleven days afterwards 
command over the bladder and rectum. Four days 
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in the feet. In seven days more (twenty-two 

matt t) the patient died, after a severe struggle, during 
nfortunately, -mortem could be obtained, 

we are left i Dols co akethes aouth anton pas 
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* Guy's Hospital Reports, 1944 
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ties of the chest and belly, and a fracture of the sternum, but 
nothing was to be observed in the vertebral column, 

5. A maid-servant, aged twenty-one,” of good 
health, fell down one stair, and hurt her lumbar verte and 
ee roan hat ao Reads noe = 

le to move for a fortnight. e y im and 
at the end of two months was pretty well. en 

Hight months after her recovery she had aching pains in the 
legs, which increased; her legs ‘‘ gave way under her;” and in 
five weeks she lost the entire use of her lower extremities, the 
action of the bladder and sphincter being also impaired. The 
sleep was much interrupted. A little improvement which 
occurred at first, ceased, and gradually the urinary and alvine 
evacuations passed quite involunturily, all power and sensation 
were entirely lost in the lower extremities, and she died after 
sixteen months’ illness, or twenty-seven months from the fall 
on the staircase. 

Autopsy revealed both lungs studded with miliary tubercles. 
Considerable congestion in the spinal veins, but no evidence of 
disease in the spinal marrow. Scrofulous tubercles (some cen- 
trally softened, others of uniform consistence, ) were found pro- 
jecting from the pia mater into the grey matter of the hemi- 
spheres, one in the medullary fibres above and outside the 
corpus striatum, and one, the size of a nut, upon the inferior 
part of the cerebellum, a also apparently originated in the 
pia mater. The two layers of arachnoid were adherent. 

It is difficult to trace any connexion between the blow this 
girl received and the tubercular affection of the brain from 
which she died. I — one the — aie as — 

ishing a good example of a paraplegia which the history woul 
eerie teeta te dant crainl deaee ing really de- 
pendent upon disease of the brain. Whether the k to the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system produced by the fall had any 
part in determining the affection is necessarily doubtful. It is 
worth noting, however, that in several instances claims for 
ion have been founded on the occurrence of phthisical 
ptoms after ye sega in a cule, accident. The 
, We may say impossibility, of proving an 
association of quccal- dian tn such cases is obvious. But 
as regards the occurrence of tubercle in the cerebral men- 
i the influence of violence in determining its production 
jn Pe I think, at the least, not improbable. The condition 
is, as is well known, very rare in adults, and not unfrequent 
in children. It is very common indeed to hear from the mother 
that a child affected with tubercular meningitis had received a 
blow on the head or had a fall some time previously. On the 
hand, it must be remembered that children are continu- 
ing and receiving blows. The following case was re- 
by a medical friend. 
ir-complexioned girl of nine years, previously in ex- 
th, was thrown from a carriage on to the crown of 
pon the pavement. She was stunned for a short 
. After this her manner became ised by 
She was easily moved to excessive laughter or 
ceased to read, and gradually la into a state of par- 
ial imbecility, becoming at the same time hemiplegic. Death 
place twelve months after the accident. On post-mortem 
examination a small mass of tubercle was found in the middle 
of the right ventricle. 

In an accident as a fall down stairs, related in Case 5, 

the injury is not necessarily confined to the neighbourhood of 
. Concussion of the brain is no infreq 
of a fall upon the lower of the spine, or even the 
feet ; and in this ng woman’s case, although no mention is 
made of i ibility, it is quite possible that the cranial con- 
tents were shaken. 

The following is a remarkable case of general shock, termi- 
nating fatally, with appearances after death of lung inflamma- 
tion :— 


fifty-eight, in good health, was in a 

with a severe collision during the month of 

August, 18—. He received a blow upon the spine, and was 
thrown forwards and backwards in the carriage. gon aed 
delay which the accident occasioned, he rested on the em’ - 
Sikiie geen tien: He complained afterwards of pain in his 
back, and showed symptoms of shock to the nervous system. 


EFLETEA FEE 
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some improvement took ; 
and could walk without assistance. 


© Guy's Hospital Reports, 1844, p. 265, 





e 
times produced by b 
in the museum of liege of 8 
crushed in the upper of the region. 
lived three weeks. After death both lungs were found thick- 
ened by inflammation, and there were 9 of pleurisy. 

In Ho ii., 


Imes’s ‘‘ System of 5 »” vol. ii 242, reference 
in mando te the ats of 9 man Ge th downgheenaihanmee- 
ing a heavy bag of hops upon his head. The extremities were 
com ly paralysed for four days. He then 

but a few weeks afterwards died 

Reports, vol. ii.), Dr. Woodman i 
traveller who boasted that he had extorted large damages for 
nothing from a railway company, and died in less than six 
months from a ic aneurism, which was not unreasonably 
believed to date from the accident in question. I subjoin very 
brief notes of two cases in which aneurism followed railway 
accidents. 

8. Mr. Everett, of Worcester, tells me that a gentleman, 
— fifty-eight, previously in good health, sustained a severe 
shock in pee me yory and eo ived “" . mee 
legs, &c. He complained at once of pain in wer 0 
the | bowels. Two or three days pa er he was seized with 
severe pain in the belly, became collapsed, and died in a few 
hours. 

Autopsy.—An enormous amount of blood was found in the 
abdomen, the large clots dissecting up the peritoneum. It re- 
sulted from the rupture of a large fusiform aneurism of the 
abdominal aorta. 


mg 

time of the accident. He complained of pain 

of feeling very weak. He became at last too ill for duty, 
was admitted into hospital about fourteen months after the 
accident. He was then suffering from diabetes. 


there is any pathological relation be- 
tween disease of yoda artery and the - opie 
sugar in the urine, and the complication was probably a sim: 

cainaimen. Cases are on record in which diabetes re- 


perior teric 
I do not think that 


possibly have the cause in the present case. 
caumeneenel aneurism, one can readily understand i 
violent shocks and joltings, arteries may be subjected to a 
sudden strain, and may thus have their coats so weakened as 
to permit of dilatation and ite results. 

(Te be continued.) 
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LACERATED WOUND IN THE GROIN; OPEN- 
ING IN THE FEMORAL ARTERY, WITH 
DIVISION OF THE FEMORAL VEIN AND 
LONG SAPHENA NERVE; AMPUTATION 
OF THE THIGH; DEATH OF THE PATIENT, 

WITH CLINICAL REMARKS, 
By THOMAS NUNNELEY, F.R.C.S., 


SURGEON TO THE LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


GEnTLEMEN,—In a former lecture I briefly alluded to the 
case of a man who had then just been brought into the in- 
tirmary with a small lacerated wound in the upper part of the 





right thigh, which I told you I should afterwards more par- 
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WOUND OF THE FEMORAL ARTERY; OPERATION; DEATH. 











ticularly direct your attention to, as it would prove to be of 
fap muon cqmane-Seiperd. Chany Be Sam Sin Os Se 
rant or inattentive person would suppose it to be. fact, it 
afforded a good illustration of how much more dangerous a 
character small deep wounds, whether punctured or lacerated, 
not unfrequently prove to be, than, from their size, we might 
at first suppose them to be. While a large superticial incised 
wound gapes widely, bleeds freely, and looks to the bystander 
very formidable, it very often is of no great importance; for 
the hemorrhage, being from numerous small vessels, soon 
ceases spontaneously or by simple means, and the wound is 
easily brought together. On the contrary, a wound, 
with an aperture of no large dimensions, may, immediately or 
remotely, involve the greatest to life, as in the instance 
to which I now call your attention. In fact, the medical 
practitioner who saw the man immediately after the wound 
was made no suspicion of the grave character of the 
injury which hal been inflicted; and yet, as soon as could be 
after the man’s admission into the infirmary, it was thought 
necessary to amputate the thigh as high up as possible without 
including the hip. joint. 

The patient, William B——, aged forty-three, a labourer at 
the docks, was admitted, late in the afternoon, into No. 18 
ward, with a wound in the upper of the right thigh. 
Our intelligent house-su Mr. ey, recognisi 

ibly grave character of the injury, at once sum me. 
saw the man within half an hour of his admission. His ap- 
arance as he lay in bed indicated a serious condition of things. 
His countenance was pele, sunken, and anxious; the pupils 
were widely dilated. e was restless; had a rapid, small, 
flattering pulse. The right leg was colder than the left ; and 
though the upper part of the thigh was env in compresses 
and bandages, blood was freely mero, vet them. He 
complained of intense pain in the limb. gh quite sensible, 
it was evidently a mental effort to tell his tale. 

a stated that he had been assisting to put on board 
av one of those very long cases containing heavy shafting 
for machinery, which, I dare say, most of you have seen pass- 
ing through the streets upon wherries to the docks for — 
tation, and which are from sixteen to twenty feet long. is 
case had been suspended by chains to a crane for lifting on 
board a vessel, and, not having been swung in the exact centre, 
one end had caught upon the ground and This man, 
with others, vas employed to prise up the end with a crow- 
bar. For a moment he rested with the flattened head of the 
bar, about an inch and a half broad, towards his thigh, when 
suddenly, as the case was unexpectedly heaved up by the 
other men, it swung rapidly round and struck the end of the 
bar into the man’s thigh with such violence that the poor fellow 
was thrown to a considerable distance, and great force was re- 
quired to pull the crowbar out of the wound; upon which 
being done, an enormous gush of blood followed; as the man 
himself said, ‘‘ several pints of blood directly ran out.” 

As obviously th ~ indication was if possible to arrest the 
hemorrhage—and for this i i 
its exact source,—I had all the bandages and compresses as 
carefully removed as possible. There was a small, transverse, 
ragged wound, about two inches below Poupart’s ligament, in 
the front of the thigh, though somewhat more towards the 
inner than the outer side. The finger at once passed down to 
the bune, which was laid bare for upwards of an inch. The 
wound passed on the inner side of the bone to a depth which the 
finger could not reach, and its direction became i . 
The bone had evidently been struck, and tw the course of 
the iron bar. All the muscles were greatly infiltrated with 
blood ; no femoral vein could be felt, nor was there any pulsa- 
tion in the femoral “ee but the profunda could be felt quite 
bare for nearly an inch in space, and pulsating forcibly. 
Though the examination was made with as much gentleness 
oa poe, Se pain occasioned seemed to be intense. Blood 
welled up copiously; it was principally venous. The exami- 
nation was made as rapidly and with as little disturbance 
the parts as could be, While waiting for a consultation 
my colleagues, I pl interi 
press upon the 
lint, then placed over it and the fron 
cotton wool, and secured these with a 
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To avoid the loss of any blood which could 

the man was placed u the operating- c 
ministered, and the inal clamp placed loosely over the 
aorta ; for the wound was too high up to allow of the vessel 
supplying the limb alone to be compressed, as would otherwise 
have 4 erable, inasmuch as not only would the circula- 
tion in the left limb have not been interfered with, but there 
would have been no of any of the blood which had cir- 
culated in the leit limb being lost by regurgitation through the 
conjunction of the two iliac veins, which the pressure upon the 
vena cava by the clamp would to some extent induce, before 
any of the bandages were taken off the wound. So soon as 
these were removed the blood rushed furiously out of the 
wound, and, mingled with, and just to the outer side of, the 
larger dark venous stream, was a decided arterial jet, which 
no longer admitted of a doubt as to both artery and vein baving 
been wounded. The clamp was tightened. The wound was 
upwards with a view of carrying an aneurism needle 
the femoral artery, above the opening in it, and thus 
avoiding any loss of blood that could possibly be prevented 
during the cqpention, and the heb axputeted as quickly as 
ible, ata with the wound. A long posterior flap was 
as there the soft parts were uninju and also because 
the ing vessels were most likely to be supplied with 
ood, as you know the branches of the profunda freely inos- 
wi of the gluteal and other branc of 
the internal iliac artery. The bone was sawn through where 
it had been laid - on a level with the ay renee 

minor. The was brought into ition by seve 

sutures of tbe faible annealed iron wire— which you will have 
observed for some time past has been almost invariably em- 
ployed as sutures, and which you cannot but have noticed pos- 
sesses 80 many advantages over all fibrous material,—and sup- 
ported by two or three broad straps of oo. soft dressing, 
and a bandage. Hardly any blood during the opera- 
tion, and at the end of it the pulse was better than prior to the 
commencement. He was placed in bed, and an opiate in a 
wineglass of sherry at once given. This, you will bave ob- 
served, is rather ne een of mine in certain 
cases, whether rightly or wrong ill not presume to assert ; 
but I have a fancy that I have sen a more pass at wep 
permanent rallying from great depression, particularly when 
this has been induced by great and sudden loss of blood, as in 
cases like this, and in parturition, than by the administration 

of opi or pure spirits, alone or in combination. 
large pulsating vessel round which the ligature had been 
prior to the amputation was found to be the profunda, 
ust at its origin. The femoral artery had a wound in it suffi- 
ciently to allow a director to pass through. It had not 
been com y divided, and —— though consider- 
in size. It was t ‘ore tied about the point 
traction in its coats began, lest these might be 
to arteries in lacerated wounds. 
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as is seen 
oy cater ter toocemiis It 
natural size; the cutis was 


or exhausting 

ted upon animal life immediately prior to death, 

é vitality of the blood and the nervous system, as 

as the solid tissues, is utterly destroyed. Some diseases 

arid some poisons, as the bite of the larger and more venotnous 
ts, perhaps some few vegetable poisons, intense fright 

pra: gone particularly if Maer pore with great physical 
exertion, as in hunted animals, will induce a like rapid decom- 
position. In ordinary death, though sensation, perception, and 
animation are destroyed at the moment of that change which 
we call death, yet parts are not really dead at this mo- 
ment; some vital force is still left in the by which 
chemical laws are for the time resisted. These only gradually, 


and to many circumstances, at peri as 
vitality loses its power, acquire that foree by which organisa- 


tion is and ¢ structures and products are re- 
attention to those injuries 

cal authorities, call for 

limb as affording the 

In many cases there is doubt what 

» and many circumstances must be taken into 
to guide our judgment as to whether an attempt 

bé made to sive the limb or not ; for under different 
conditions in one case it may be our duty to try to save a limb 
which is injured to precisely the same extent a8 in another in 
which under other conditions it may be as clearly our duty to 
at once atnputate ; but there are certain injuries which always 
be treated by amputation. It is of these that I had in- 


bg en ; but 48 our time has so hearly gone, I 
this i 4 bio until anoed fun ' 
, ere long, one of those serious accidents heavy 


or railway viol which we 86 frequently have 
will afford a fitting illustration and example. 
April, 1867. 





THE 
STATISTICS OF PUBLIC PROSTITUTION 
IN ITALY. 


By G. MACKENZIE BACON, M.D. 


THREE years ago | published in Tue Lancer (March 26th, 
1864) an account of the Italian regulations on Prostitution, 
and gave some figures showing the beneficial influence of these 
méans on the amount of Syphilis prevalent, as well as on the 

racter of the disease. 

‘ ing just returned from Naples, where | have had the 

¢ viewing the subject after a further trial 


n goi from the time of the injury, for o da 100,000 inhabitants. Of these, 1969 
ors weather irteasaly toll, th pt fry. et vostehah, distiina Ge thane 
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under treat- 

27 per cent. ; 

being distributed over 10 Sifilicomi, 65 civil 

i of cute. 

@ women are 

i Fiobenee, Neghie, Ompua, Lecve, Palen pir fon 

ecce, Palermo, ia. 

are being prepared in Messina, S F and 

i, ov 6 fraction loss than & abilling, including al expéases, 

cents, or a a ing, includit expenses, 
salaries, &c, 


The following table shows the number of women ob ape hr 
in each of the six main divisions of the kingdom, with their 
relation to the population :— 


ment for some sort 


| Under Under | No. regis- 
\Healthy| treat- | Total. | a - 
— aman, | aaa 

313 | 1077 | 
193 | 708 | 


| 279 | 889) 31 


6O'. 424, 14 
$64 | 3319 | 27 
260 | 954) 27 
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* The proviaee. not merely the city. 

M. Poggiali, director of the Sanitary Office at Naples, gave 
me, po 5 Sender , some elaborate statistics ref: eo tthe 
city of apis from which I have selected the followi 

ry 





OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


a Guestline rs cetpere i on pnb 
ee com De ot Caus, Mord., lib. iv. Prowmium. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
A CASE OF QUOTIDIAN AGUE, 
(Under the care of Dr. BasHam.) 

We have been favoured by Dr. Maclure, registrar to the 
hospital, with observations of the temperature and analyses of 
the urine made by him in the following case :— 

T, V——.,, labourer; aged aking me admitted March 12th, 


1867. He is a pale anemic- man, somewhat emaciated 
badly nourished. 


and Has suff 
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open; urine scanty and thick. No enlargemiént of the spleén 
could be detected. Chest healthy. ‘ 

On the 13th, the tig pny ye Hg as above described, 
the temperature shortly before the accession of the xysm 
was found to be 96:4". A quartér of an hour later he began 
to feel chilly, and the temperature rose to 98°. From this it 
rose rapidly to 103°6°, which point was reached half an hout 
after the commencement of the rigors, and when the cold stage 
was at its height. The shivering lasted three-quartérs of an 

The temperature did not rise afly higher du the 
but remained at 103°6° for some tim 
as sweating supervened, until the ul entirely 
away, when the thermometer stood at 96°6°, or at 
nearly the same point as before the paroxysm. These obser- 
vations were repeated with the same result on subsequent 
da. 


On the 16th, the temperature, while free from discomf 

being 95°4°, and ree 60, his urine was collected, 

Dr, Maclure examined it, by Liebig’s method, for urea and 
chlorides, The quantity passed during twenty-four hours was 
twenty ounces. It was high-coloured, acid, free from albumen 
or sugar, and deposited a large quantity of pink urates. It 
contained 15°5 grammes of urea, and only 15 ew of 
chlorides ; both being considerably less than normal 
amount, especially as he was on a full allowance of animal 
food. 


On his admission, he was ordered by Dr. Basham to take 
four grains of quinine every four hours, with a liberal diet. 
After persevering with this for some days, the fits still recur- 
ring, he was directed to take a double dose (eight grains) of 
the quinine about half an hour before the paroxysm was 
expected. On the first occasion (March 17th) the apparent 
effect of this was to postpone the rigors for three hours ; and 
the same circumstance was pred on the 18th, from br] 
day there was no return of the attack. No h or oth 
unpleasant bag was —_ by oe hgeef és aa 

n the 2ist, i no relapse, the pulse being 

weak, dnd the seniperiiare 97°, the urine was again collected 
and examined. The quantity in twenty-four hours was double 
that of the former occasion, being rather more than forty 
ounces, clear, and free from deposit. It contained 3:4 grammes 
of chlorides and 20°7 grammes of urea, being a decided increase 
as compared with the former examination, when he was suffer- 
ing from the ague. 

On the 25th, being convalescent, he was discharged. 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 


A CASE IN WHICH TEMPORARY BLINDNESS WAS ASSO- 
CIATED WITH HEART DISEASE. 


(Under the care of Dr. RamsxkrLt.) 


A DELICATE-LOOKING lad, aged nineteen, was admitted for 
valvular disease of the heart. He said he had suffered from 
palpitation for as long as he could remember, but was not 
aware that he had ever had rheumatic fever. A loud blowing 
systolic murmur could be heard at the apex. It was now 
noticed (Mr. N. Heckford, the resident medical officer, tells 
us) that his sight was defective, and the history he gave 
with regard to it was as follows :—Rather more than two 
and a half before this, whilst at dinner, he suddenly | 
sight of the right eye. He did not any pai 
inconvenience, and was able to return to his work on the 
day. About a yéar later, on waking 
he was completely blind. Since then sight 
measure, ; the improvement has 
right (or first attacked) eye is now the better one. 

objects, though not very distinetly, and 


opti 

marked white atrophy. The sudden adhere of the 4 

each occasion the idea that the ophthalmic arteries on 
both sides were plagged by detoghed vegetshions froas thd 44 
eased mitral valve. 


HOSPITAL OUT-PATIENT PRACTICE. 
WHOOPING-OOUGH. 
Every old woman has a certain cure for 
There is probably no ailment which has offered a finer field of 
enterprise to the empiric. Like epilepsy, it would seem to be 
often singularly influénced at first by any new remedy; and 
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this of course is quite sufficient to make the reputation of a 
quack specific. Some years ago there used to be—we do not 
know whether it still exists—a pastrycook’s shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paul’s at which a whooping-cough specific was 
given away to applicants in their own bottles. The repute of 
this mixture was quite astonishing, and, what is remarkable, 
it did not seem to be much lessened by the fact that every 
now and then a child would die, with symptoms very like 
those of narcotic poisoning, after being dosed with the remedy. 
It will be seen that the experience of our hospital physicians 
is for the most part against the curative effects of any remedy 
in this complaint, although due credit is accorded to the relief 
which may be given by the ase of certain drugs. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


In the department for children’s diseases at this hospital 
cases of whooping-cough have been unusually numerous during 
the past eighteen months. For the most part the cases pre- 
senting themselves have been of from one to three weeks’ 
standing, although not a few cases which have lasted for as 
many months apply from time to time for treatment. As a 
rule, the more recent cases are complicated with a varying 
amount of bronchial catarrh—the catarrh, that is, of the first 
stage, eens S and not unfrequently increasing after the 
pertussis has become developed ; and the treatment pur- 
sued by Dr. Gervis in these cases has, therefore, generally a 
necessary reference to this condition. The usual prescription, 
for instance, for a child of four years would be more or less 
as follows:—P.L. Solution of acetate of ammonia, half an 
ounce ; it of nitric ether, one drachm ; chloric ether, half 
a drachm ; oxymel of squills, one drachm and a half; syrup 
of tolu, two drachms ; water to two ounces : two teaspoonfils 

addition to this medicine, of which the 

element, and the other vonsti- 

is lays much stress upon the use 

directing that it is to be rubbed 

y and posteriorly night and mora- 
this treatment, and with the usual directions as 

regimen, there is almost invariably considerable 

vement within a week, and very frequently within tefi 

8 or a fortnight the ‘‘ whoop” has quite passed off, although 
some amount of cough may linger for a little while, and require 
a iate treatment. In more chronic cases, and wheré théeré 
is li or no bronchial disturbance, alum is substituted for the 
saline in combination with chloric ether ; and, as in the other 
clasé of the chloroform linimenit is employed externally, 
If in cases where the catarrhal symptoms have subsided, but 
where the whoop remains, there should be much debility, the 
combination of quinine with the alum and chloric ether is very 
advantageous. Symptoms of cerebral irritation, with or 
without convulsions, should occur, Dr. Gervis has repeatedly 
obtained te preset advantage from small doses of morphia ; 
and this in Gasés where no remedial measures for this 
complication have been previously tried, and in others wheré 
por ees ge treatment—leeches, calomel, blisters—has been 

uously but unavailingly adopted. In tiany such cases 
this medicine has acted as a charm; quieting both the pul- 
monary and cerebral disturbance. 











ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 

Dr. Dickinson thinks that there is probably ne poapleint 
for which more numerous and more diverse methods of cyre 
have been propuaes than for whoopi ng-cough It has been 
remarked that where a number of remedies have been 
urged as specific in any disease, that disease is probably in its 
nature irremediable. This remark, he believes, holds good 
with whooping-cough. We neither know its seat nor its anti- 

It runs its inted course regardless of the Pharma- 
copeia, A more or less persevering trial of most of the reme- 
dies which have been as able to cut short the disease 
has resulted in failure. E ts, remedies reputed as 
antiphlogistic, drugs which have no repute except as cures for 
whooping-cough, irritating appli including Roche's 
embrocation, alum, nitric acid, ide of ammonium, —these 
and others have been tried by Dr. Dickinson, and found want- 
ing. As regards the disease in question, such remedies may 
be divided into two classes—those which do harm, and those 
which do no good. Antimonials and all such remedies of the 


ing class, to be injurious by lowerin pe yer t 
Siivoas hocking the disease: while the moss thet can said 
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for nitric acid and bromide of ammonium is that where they 
are given in small doses they do no obvious mischief. 
ing-cough appears to be as essentially incurable as us or 
any of the specific fevers. At the same time, may be 
done by meeting —_ symptoms as they arise, and by direct- 
ing treatment to the various complications which are apt to 
endanger the patient. 

When the spasmodic cough is violent and threatening, as is 
apt to be the case in the later stages of the disease, medicines 
which act as sedatives may be given with advantage. Opium 
is sometimes useful under these circumstances, sometimes 
belladonna ; hydrocyanic acid is better than either. The dilute 
acid of the Pharmacopceia, in minim or half-minim doses, ac- 
cording to the age of the child, is moro effectual than anything 
a in diminishing the laryngeal spasm, which is often a source 

danger. 

Bronchitis and pneumonia, which frequently occur as com- 

lications, may be treated in the manner which is proper when 
re disorders arise under other ci ing in 
mind, as an extenuating circumstance, that the patient has, in 
the whooping-cough, to struggle against an exhausting disease. 

With whooping-cough, therefore, we may limit our endea- 
vours to gy = bs p~y- and modifying unfavourable 
symptoms, Probably in most cases all that is necessary is to 
guard the patient from the chance of catching cold. The only 
specific is time. 

KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

In the out-patient department of this hospital in the early 
of whooping-cough the simplest expectorants only are 
employed by Dr. W. 8. Playfair. When the disease is more 
fully developed the bromides, either DN mesma ammonium 
(for there appears to be no marked difference in the action of 
the two salts), have been on the whole more frequently used 
than any other drugs. They have been ly given in 
doses of a grain for each year of the child’s age, increasing the 
amount gradually if they seem to be of service. In a large 
number of cases the use of this medicine has been attended by 
marked benefit ; often + has Ne ys ; to be kd ores in 
cases apparently the best sui ‘or its employment. e 
class aun in which it most frequently proves beneficial are 
those in which the xysms are very frequent and severe, 
indicating much implication of the nervous system. In such 
it often quiets the convulsive cough in a most remarkable 


manner. 

‘Tue next most useful remedy has been found to be bella- 
donna, which is generally tried when the bromides have failed. 
In the more advanced np of the disease, and in very feeble 
children, it has been found of much use given in combination 
with cod-liver oil and syrup of iodide of iron, In the weak 
and cachectic children that attend the out-patient department 
ot a large hospital the use of some such tonic may be considered 
absolutely essential, and the above combination has been found 
to be very valuable. . 

Minute doses of hydrocyanic acid, generally combined with 
some preparation of bark, are sometimes serviceable. It seems 
to act best in the same class of cases as the bromides, but ap- 
pears to be less generally efficacious. Its frequent failure may, 
perhaps, be in part ascribed to the care required in prescribing 
so powerful a remedy in out-door practice, where mistakes are 
necessarily frequent, and where the effects of particular drugs 
cannot be carefully watched. 

Nitric acid has Bom frequently tried, but has not been found 
to be of much use. 

The inhalation of chloroform, often so serviceable in private 
cases, has not been tried, since it is a remedy that cannot be 
used without such supervision as it is impossible to obtain in 
hospital out-door practice. 

‘Ihe frequency of secondary chest complications has been 
remarked—the inevitable consequence of bringing the children 
to the hospital in all kinds of weather. It has been found that 
any depressing treatment is worse than useless when such 
complications arise, and that they are best treated by envelop- 
iny the chest in Jarge linseed-meal poultices, or in damped 
cotton wadding and oiled silk, along with mild counter-irri- | 
tating embrocations. Small doses of sesquicarbonate of am- 
monia and chloric ether have generally been given internally, 





with nourishing diet, and stimulants when necessary. 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


lt is now some thirteen years since Dr. Gibb submitted to 
the notice of the profession his mode of treatment of whooping- 


cough by nitric acid, Pao mentees on Sed Caatse. A large 
experience of its use since then, both in a ee 
practice, has convinced him of its value, and that be had 
not exaggerated its good effects, Its internal use he has found 
not only serviceable in curing the pertussal malady, but at 
the same time as pao against intercurrent throat compli- 
cations. His formula consists of an ounce of the dilute nitric 
acid, four drachms of compound tincture of cardamoms, and 
enough simple syrup te make a six-ounce mixture. For an 
pang A wages hare mag nti: og a or four hours, and 
for children from two to five years o two or three drachms 
at the same periods, Occasionally he found it convenient 
to add an ounce of glycerine, diminishing the mixture by an 
equal quantity of the syrup. This form of giving the acid in 

rup is liked by the child and is well borne, and the good 
effects are very speedily visible in diminishing the severity 
and frequency of the spasms. According to the frequency of 
the paroxysms, together with their violence, severity, and 
duration, 80 is soreness or uneasiness at the upper part 
of the larynx ; this Dr. Gibb obviates by the topical use of a 
solution of nitrate of silver to the larynx (twenty grains to 
the ounce) by means of a curved brush. 

The advantage of the nitric-acid treatment is that it can be 
given in the three stages of the disease. When the nervous 
element, however, is very strong, and there are manifestations 
of cerebral irritation, Dr. Gibb has substituted the bromide of 
ammonium oe the nitric a - Comme of from a to “os 
grains according to age, combined with ipecacuanha wine, an 
occasionally small doses of gener] of zinc. Provided eee 
are no dangerous or severe complications uiring speci 
measures, it has been found that a9 of as bas ticles of 
treatment proves successful in curing the great majority of 
cases ; and we are told it is somewhat unusual, unless when 
easterly winds are ailing, for children at Westminster 
Hospital to remain longer under treatment than from two to 
tive weeks. In very young children and infants, a few doses 
sometimes of the nitric-acid mixture are sufficient to effect a 
cure; and if the little patients are carefully looked after, 


warmly clad, and properly fed, there is no recurrence of the 
disease. 


When properly managed, Dr. Gibb considers is to be 
a disease in every way amenable to treatment. The great effort 
of the physician should be to ward off complications, and 
quickly deal with them when they arise. In many hundreds 
of examinations Dr. Gibb lias found the fact hold good, which 
he was the first to announce many years ago, that the urine 
in pertussis is almost invariably saccharine. 


FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


During the latter half of the year 1865, Dr. Julius Pollock 
tells us, an outbreak of whooping-cough occurred at this 
hospital. It commenced in July aud terminated in Septem- 
ber. There were in all 26 cases, the ages of the children 
being from three to six years. There were no deaths. The 
— case was 103 days; the shortest, 2] days; average, 
50 days. 

In the treatment the following were tried :—Conium, 
bromide of potassium, dilute hydrocyanic acid, alum, anti- 
mony, ipecacuanha, compound tincture of camphor, oil of 
amber, and Pearson’s mixture. Inhalation of the vapour of 
chloroform ; painting with iodide liniment (B.P.) along the 
track of the cervical glands. Emetics were generally given at 
the commencement (ipecacuanha powder, ten to twenty grains), 
and occasionally in the course of the disorder if the chest 
seemed choked with 

The bromide of 
conium appear to have any advan 
liniment to the neck did nothing. The vapour of chloroform 
seemed to check the spasm, but, owing to the difficulty of ad- 

inistering it, was not much tried. No remedy appeared to 
shorten in any way the disease, but the most useful treatment 
poy by to be the ear oy :—To keep > room warm (56° 
to ; to give emetics at the beginning, and, when 7% 

ionally during the disease; to keep the bowels oor 
open; and to give the following mixture three times daily :— 
Dilute hydrocyanic acid, one to two minims ; ipecacuanha wine, 
five to ten minims ; com tincture of camphor, ten to 


ium was found to have no effect, nor did 
over opium. The iodide 


twenty minims ; water, half an ounce, 








Dr. Jopert pe LamBALLE, one of the most eminent 
French medical men, died on Monday last. He had been an 
inmate of Dr. Blanche’s asylum for some time. 
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Fhe Phgssiegy and Paticleny of Oa. Dias, By Henry 
Maupsiey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London 
Hospital ; formerly Resident Physician of the Manchester 
Royal Lunatic Hospital, &c. 8vo, pp. 442. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1867. 


No English student of mental diseases can have failed to 
notice and deplore the great want, hitherto, of any treatise on 
these disorders, in our language, which can be said to deal 
with its subject in a philosophical manner. There are several 
excellent English works on Insanity, which treat the practical 
aspects of that terrible class of diseases with considerable suc- 
cess, and in fact the management of mental disorders has 
greatly improved during the past half-century; but no one can 
fail to see that the improvement achieved has been of an almost 
entirely empirical character, and is the mere outcome of a for- 
tunate boldness in scepticism. We have learned to distrust, 
to a great extent, the metaphysical arguments which assumed 
that the mind was an abstract entity, so largely independent 
of the bodily organism that its diseases must necessarily be 
treated on different principles from those which govern the 
treatment of any bodily disorder. But having arrived at this 
partial emancipation from antiquated dogma, our alienist 
authorities have not, so far, proceeded to lay down a scheme 
for systematic inquiry tending to educe a rational system of 
treatment, but have simply set on foot a number of curative 
experiments, which are analogous to the researches of the 
ancient empiric physicians; supplementing these with a series 
of more or less careful clinical studies of the phenomena of 
actual insanity in its different varieties. No competent English 
medical observer had, so far, systematically attempted to lay 
a firm foundation for the pathology of mental diseases by an 
investigation of the physiology of the healthy mind from the 
modern point of view which is necessitated, on the one hand, 
by our increased knowledge of the development and functions 
of the highest nervous centres, and, on the other, by the grow- 
ing distrust, on the part of the ablest philosophical thinkers, 
of the old system of interrogating self-consciousness in order to 
discover the nature of mental processes, —although some partial 
efforts in this direction had been made by Dr. Laycock and 
Dr. Carpenter. To the shame of the English alienists, it must 
be admitted that, with the exception of the abortive movement 
of the phrenological school, and of the works of the two phy- 
sicians just named, the first steps towards a science of mental 
physiology had to be taken by outsiders—by men like Stuart 
Mill, Alexander Bain, and Herbert Spencer. The efforts of 
these able thinkers have, however, been naturally impeded by 
their too limited knowledge of human, and especially of com- 
parative, physiology; and still further by their ignorance of 
the greater part of those important facts revealed by the 
phenomena of insanity and allied nervous diseases, which are 
calculated to throw a flood of light upon the study of normal 
mind. 

Dr. Maudsley is in many respects well qualified to do the 
needful work. He possesses—what is unfortunately rare 
among medical men—an extensive acquaintance both with the 
older and the more modern systems of mental philosophy ; he 
is acquainted with all that has been done to elucidate the phy- 
siology of the nervous system; and he has enjoyed large 
opportunities for the practical study of insanity. With these 
qualifications, he has undertaken the arduous task of laying 
down the principles of a system of mental physiology, and of 
applying these principles to the investigation of mental dis- 
ease. We are not going to pay him the false compliment of 
pretending to believe that he has brought this truly formidable 
enterprise to a completely successful issue. But we are of 
opinion that his work will leave an indelible mark on the 
history both of mental philosophy and of alienist medicine; 
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and that he will always rank as one of the ablest pioneers in 
the road that science must henceforth follow. .In reading 
Dr. Maudsley’s book, one feels that one is witnessing the in- 
auguration of a new system which must, in the end, be uni- 
versally adopted by the investigators of mental diseases. 

The first part of the work, which deals with Mental Physio- 
logy, commences with a chapter on the “Study of Mind,” 
which has already appeared as a separate publication, and of 
which we took notice at the time. The author, in his general 
view of this subject, follows the principles laid down by 
Comte, so far as to regard the period of dogmatic theological 
teaching, and the period of metaphysical speculation, on the 
nature of mind, as mere successive incidents of the imperfect 
state of knowledge which characterised the earlier history of 
mankind ; and considers the inductive method of inquiry the 
only fruitful one. But he entirely distrusts the exclusive use 
of psychological induction. In particular, he absolutely rejects 
the interrogation of self-consciousness, except for the most 
limited purposes ; and one of the most important points, not 
only in this chapter but in other parts of the work, is the 
stress which the author lays upon that unconscious life of the 
mind which fills so great a space in the inner existence of man 
as to make the records of consciousness a most partial and 
inadequate witness to the facts of mental history. The study 
of mind, to be useful, must be objective; and the first branch 
of the inquiry must be Physiological. The second is the in- 
vestigation of the Plan of Development of mind, as seen in 
the animal, the infant, and the barbarian. The third is the 
etudy of the Degeneration of mind, as exhibited in the different 
forms of idiocy and insanity. And the fourth and last branch 
of the inquiry is the study of the Progress or Regress of the 
human mind, as seen in history. While, however, thus assert- 
ing the prime necessity of an objective method of observation, 
the author carefully guards against appearing to sanction its 
too exclusive application, and insists with emphasis on the 
need of that reconciliation between the empirical and the 
rational faculty which Bacon (the apostle of inductive philo- 
sophy) was so anxious to bring about; and makes a forcible 
protest against the doctrine which would place on the same 
level the observations of the genius and those of the man of 
mediocrity on the complex subject of the human mind. 

In successive chapters, Dr. Maudsley traces the scientific 
idea of mind as a natural force, appreciable only in the changes 
of matter which are the conditions of its manifestation. The 
correlative changes in nerve-cells which accompany each mental 
act are evidenced by positive physical and chemical products 
of the process. These are, of course, not the mind itself, as 
they should be were Cabanis’ crude proposition true—that 
‘thought is a secretion of the brain as bile is of the liver.” 
The mind, like gravity or any other natural force, cannot be 
handled like any palpable object. On the other hand, in the 
popular sense, mind is really a general term acquired by obser- 
vation of, and ab:traction from, the manifold variety of mental 
phenomena. A metaphysical abstraction is made into a posi- 
tive entity, and a complete barrier thus opposed to positive 
investigation. But, in truth, mental power is an organised 
result, matured by insensible degrees in the course of life. The 
brain is not, like the liver or the heart, born capable of all its 
future functions : the highest of these are only developed by 
long and patient education ; and the growth of intelligence 
corresponds to this. But the function is assuredly dependent 
on the tissue ; and this again on the blood, from which it assi- 
milates material and stores up force: this force is mind sfa- 
tical ; while the manifestation of thought implies the change 
or destruction of nervous element—mind dynamical. The cere- 
bral hemispheres are the specialised instrument of the highest 
kind of what we vaguely call ‘‘ sensibility” —a quality which is 
represented in the lowest animals by mere irriability; in animals 
with the lowest kind of nervous system, by mere reflex action ; 
in animals with sensury ganglia, by sensorial reaction. The 
first radiments of simple ideas and emotions appear in fishes, 
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correspondently with the first development of hemispheres. 
By tracing upwards the vertebrate scale, we arrive at the cer- 
tainty that the specialisation and complexity of mental pro- 
cesses are determined by the development and complexity of 
arrangement of the cortical layer of the hemispheres. We need 
not follow out the reasoning—in itself not novel, but remark- 
ably clearly put—by which the author places the specialised 
seat of the ideational faculty, in man, solely in the grey 
matter of the hemispheres. The secondary or sensational 
cen¢res are the collections of grey matter between the decus- 
gation of the pyramids and the floors of the lateral ventricles. 
The tertiary or reflex centres are chiefly constituted by the 
y matter of the cord. The quaternary or organic centres 
Belong to the sympathetic system. 

All these centres of diverse ‘‘ sensibility” (using that word 
now in its most general application) minister to the functions 
of mind. But the cortical layers of the hemispheres, the final 
and consummate product of progressive organisation, are the 
centres of ideation, of ideomotor acts (whether conscious or 
unconscious), of emotion, and of will. Between idea and emo- 
tion there is this relation, that ‘it depends upon the nature 
of the fundamental elements, the internal reacting centre, and 
the external impression, whether in a given case we shall have 
a definite idea with little or no emotional quality, or whether 
we shall have the emotional quality so marked that the idea 
is almost lost in it. The cells of the hemispheres are con- 
fessedly not sensitive to pain; still they have a sensibility of 
their own to ideas, and the sensibility which thus declares the 
manner of their affection is what we call emotional.” The 
will is treated by our author not as a simple but as a com- 
plex power, vurying in quantity and quality according to the 
original organisation, and still more according to the external 
influences which are brought to bear upon the mental centres, 
especially in early life. Of the popular idea of the autocratic 


power of the will Dr. Maudsley is a firm opponent, but it 
would be difficult to say what precise shade (though it is evi- 


dently a deep one) of necessitarianism he holds. His general 
principle, that mind is the result of an organic process of deve- 
lopment, which is accomplished by the assimilation of all 
kinds of material from without, and their subsequent differen- 
tiation into special qualities, is illustrated here by the very 
high power—too high some will doubtless think—which he 
ascribes to the education given by parents or others in early 
life to change the volitional type of the individual. The 
highly cultivated will, which is well under the control of its 
possessor, is the last and most perfect flower of organic deve- 
lopment. It requires the long-continued action of educating 
influences from the external world. But it is, in fact, most 
powerfully moulded by individual character of both kinds— 
the character which is born with us, and the character which 
is formed in us by outward influences. Dr. Maudsley rejects 
with contempt the idea that the will can influence the charac- 
ter; the process, he says, is quite the reverse of this. And 
here no doubt his arguments are open to very serious doubts. 
He is of course quite right in rejecting the metaphysical cus- 
tom of regarding the will as, from the first, a compact entity— 
a single power, moving with undivided force, and swaying all 
the mental acts. He is undoubtedly justified in asserting that 
hereditary influences and the irresistible force of early educa- 
tion are extremely influential in determining the character of 
our yolitions. But there are many who will think that he is 
as entirely wrong in asserting that the will, when once it has 
been organised from its many elements into a highly disci- 
plined power whose identity (in individuals of moderate firm- 
ness of mind) we at once recognise in its acts, cannot in its 
turn react upon character, and sensibly remodel it. However, 
we have no intention of arguing the point; we only indicate it 
as showing the nature of the author’s sympathies, and the 
philosophical party to which he inclines. 

It was, of course, impossible for Dr. Maudsley to escape the 
great primary question which underlies all other questions, 


both of bodily and of mental organisation— What is life? His 
answer is only incidentally given, but it is characteristic. He 
accepts, and we heartily agree with him, the saying of Schel- 
ling and Coleridge, that life can only be usefully described as 
the “‘ principle of individuation”—that is, the union of various 
elements in such a way that there is the most complete and 
rapid intercommunication and interdependence between all the 
parts. Naturally, he regards mind as in one sense conter- 
minous with life, and the whole neryous system (as the main 
instrument of individuation) as contributing its share to the 
life of mind ; only, the highest centres—the grey matter and 
the hemispheres, —to which are specialised the higher functions 
of the mind, hold the predominating place. It is obvious that, 
on this view of mind, a thousand bodily influences that are 
commonly regarded as indifferent, are in reality effective 
agents in that work of building up and organising, from the 
residua of impressions made upon the nervous centres, in which 
mental growth consists. 

We have no time to follow the author through his discussion 
of these topics, nor through the very interesting chapter in 
which he discusses the phenomenon which he proposes to call 
Actuation (that is, the motor intuitions) —the residua of former 
motor acts,—which, in an ordinary voluntary movement, in- 
tervene between the motive and the act. Nor can we persuade 
ourselves to spoil, by a meagre abstract, his very original re- 
marks on Memory and Imagination; but we may say, in pass- 
ing, that the relations between these two mental functions, and * 
the general position which should be assigned to memory, have 
never, in our opinion, been so well illustrated by any writer. 
We must hasten on to say a few words about the second half 
of the book, the application of the principles which have been 
laid down to the investigation and treatment of mental dis- 
ease. 

The classification of Mental Disorders which the author 
adopts is of some importance, He divides them into (1) 
Affective, or pathetic; and (2) Ideational. Under the first he 
ranges maniacal perversion of the affective life (mania sine 
delirio) ; simple melancholia, without delusion ; and moral in- 
sanity proper (to which the insane temperament 
though it does not reach it). Under Ideational Insanity he 
places acute and chronic mania and melancholia of the ordi- 
nary general, or the ordinary partial, type ; dementia, general 
paralysis, and idiocy, including imbecility. The importance 
which Dr. Maudsley assigns to affective or emotional causes 
in the production of insanity, and the prominence which he 
| gives to distortion of the emotional and moral part of the 
mind without direct interference with the intellect, cannot 
escape attention or controversy. They have a bearing not to 
be mistaken upon great questions of education. And, we may 
add, that they conduct the author to conclusions—whether 
right or wrong we shall not take upon ourselves to say—which 
in the most serious way affect medico-lega] questions of re- 
sponsibility &c., the importance of which cannot be overrated. 
Among the most valuable of his remarks are those which deal 
with a topic which, to the reproach of English physicians, has 
never received that intelligent investigation which it deserves, 
and which it is the special merit of Moreau and Morel, in 
France, to have explored with brilliant success. We mean 
the influence of hereditary transmission in reproducing not 
merely the same diseases in the children which their fathers 





| suffered from, but disorders which are allied to them. His 


| reports on the mental history of certain patients whose imme- 
| diate parents had damaged their nervous systems by ambitious 
| and excessive labour to acquire wealth, by extreme religious 
_ emotions, by intemperance in drink, and indulgence in sexual 
| excess, suggest considerations on social and educational matters 

which no one with any conscience, be he doctor or layman, can 
| ignore after they have once been clearly presented to his mind. 
| We cannot by any means with the author in all his 
| opinions, and we think that he takes a partial and one-sided 

view of certain moral influences which he discusses in relation 
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to affective insanity. But we bave no hesitetion in saying | an elegant writing-case, so that it is as useful on the consult- 
that he deserves all credit for raising questions which we are 
all too ready to pass by with a cowardly aversion to the un- 
pleasant trouble of thinking about them. 
There are numerous points in the second part of the volume | 
which we should like to notice if we had space ; but there is | 
one practical matter of such consequence at once to the pro- | 
fession and to the public that we are glad the author has 
brought it forward. He protests against the idea, which he 
thinks is too common, that insane persons must be necessarily 
secluded in regular asylums. We believe that the problem 
of providing for many insane cases ip an entirely private way, 
yet with perfeet security for their good management, has never | 
been worked out fully. 
We have for the most part abstained from criticising the | 
inatter of Dr. Maudsley’s book, and haye nearly confined our- | 
selves to a brief indication of the topics which it embraces, for 
a very simple reason. It is not that we can find nothing to 
object to, but that the questions on which we might be in- 
clined to join issue with the author are of such a nature that in . 2 
no one who respects himself, or has any honest appreciation of | '7@-Toom table as it is by the bedside. The maker is Mr. 
the mental work which must have been bestowed in preparing | “eating, of St. Peul’s-churchyard. 
such a volume as Dr. Maudsley’s, will commit the injustice of | ony 
discussing them in a few hasty sentences. The style, how- j CALELN’S OCCHIOMBRA, OR TRANSPARENT 
ever, is within the reach of fair criticism, even in a passing | EYE-SHADE. 
notice. In one sense Dr. Maudsley’s writing is singularly good;| Ws have much pleasure in again noticing this instrument, 
at all events it evidences in numerous places the working of a | since its inventor has made great improyements in it. When 
powerful mind, which goes to its object with great clearness | first noticed in 1861] it consisted entirely of a wire frame 
and directness. On fitting occasions it even rises to eloquence. covered with gauze, but this having been objected to on ac- 
But we are bound to say that we have found it in several | count of its being disagreeable to the eye to be 
places difficult to what we think is a quite unnecessary degree. looking through network, Mr. Calkin has remedied the objec- 
Nor cam we acquit him of a certain amount of carelessness, | tion by inserting in the gauze opposite each eye a coloured spec- 
especially in some of the earlier chapters, which really dis- 








figures the construction of some of his sentences. It is super- 
Keone to duel om the lone copertaienee Dr Tt ae | 
and with Continental philosophical literature which this 
displays, since Dr. Maudsley is well known to possess very | 
unusual qualifications in this respect. We must add one penul- | 
timate word of reproach, or rather of depreciation, with refer- | 
ence to a certain slightly pugnacious intolerance, of which we get — 
an occasional glimpse in of the book. But our final | 
wood wens Wo Wale? thas i ras esos teal bce | ee 


work of any kind of which the raison d'étre was so thoroughly | ’ - 

good and important, or which accomplished so much towards tacle glass; and the improvement can be carried still further 
the fulfilment of a most arduous and laborious task. _ by the insertion of glasses to suit the sight, thereby avoiding 
the use of spectacles in addition to this instrument. This im- 
wn not at all interfere with the ventilation ; the 
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DR. E. A. KIRBY'S IMPROVED MINIATURE 
DISPENSARY. | of Tug Lancer. 
Tuts is useful contgivance. jt consists in the collecting |. 5 i hile Srwy geet polamas with 
together within a small, very portable, and neat case, a a be. err now wishes oer 











variety of medicines, for the most part prepared, ready 
administration, in pills and pilules of definite strength. These j 
may be employed either as pills, or dissolved in water to form | 
mixtures and lotions. This must be a great boon to the prac- 
titioner, because it enables him to administer at the time of | 
his visit the medicines urgently required ; and to the pati 

who is thereby saved the consequences of delay. We may | 
mention that, besides some fifty medicizies, the ‘‘ disp . 
carries those important clinical instruments which are essential 

to the correct diagnosis of disease ; that a place is provided 

for catheters, dressing instruments, and everything else wanted 

in every-day practice; and that, moreover, the whole forms 
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A.tHoveH the election to the Vouncil of the College of 
Surgeons will not take place till three months hence, we think 
it well at the present time to call the attention of the profes- 
sion, and especially the Fellows of the College, to the pros- 
pects of the coming event, since the importance of the ap- 
proaching election is unusually great. 

The College officials have at last definitely ascertained that 
the retiring members are Messrs. WoRMALD, Sky, and KiEr- 
aN; the President, Mr. Partripar, being saved from re- 
election for this year by virtue of his office, as we have already 
explained. All three of these gentlemen may be considered 
to be types of the old, non-progressive school, which has had 
for so many years a most disastrous influence at the College 
of Surgeons. They are all members of the Court of Examiners, 
and have enjoyed the sweets of office for many years; Mr. 
Sxry and Mr. Wormatp have been presidents, and Mr. 
KrzrNan might have been so likewise, but that he declined to 
be nominated on account of feeble health. Lastly, when we 
state that Mr. Sky was elected to the Council in 1848, Mr. 
WorMAtp in 1849, and Mr. Krerwan in 1850, no unprejudiced 
person can, we imagine, doubt the propriety of these gentle- 
men retiring from office and being replaced by the election of 
younger and more active representatives of the surgery of the 
present period. 

Tie elections of the last year or two have evinced the de- 
termination of the Fellows to separate the Court of Examiners 
from the Council without their consent by declining to re- 
elect examiners who have passed the president's chair. The 
three candidates tor re-election are the three senior examiners, 
who are still members of the Council, and have all passed the 
chair. There is, therefore, an unexampled opportunity for re- 
ducing the influence of the ‘‘ Court” in the Council, which will, 
we believe, be eagerly embraced. The recent vote respecting 
Messrs. Sovrn and Luxx has had an influence whose effect 


feeling will be sufficient to repress for the future such open 
canvassing as secured Mr. Quarn’s re-election; and we can 
assure Mr. Hewett that the mere fact of his being nominated 
will be sufficient announcement to the electors, without his 
troubling himself to ask a single vote. We hope, therefore, 
to see his name heading the list of candidates. 

Mr. Spencer Smrrn, who retired from the contest last year, 
is, we understand, likely to be again in the field; but it may 
be doubted whether his health will permit of that active at- 
tention to his duties which a Councillor should be prepared to 
give. Mr. Jonn Brrxert is mentioned as not unlikely to 
come forward, and, as an independent thinker of high profes- 
sional standing, his claims deserve every attention. His con- 
nexion with Guy’s Hospital cannot but favour his success, 
provided the members of that school will ‘‘ pull together” on 
the occasion. 

Lastly, we come to a question which has been more than 
once agitated, the possibility of electing a representative from 
among the younger men of the day, the Fellows by examina- 
tion. We are happy to learn that in all probability the highly 
influential body of Fellows by examination will be represented 
on the present occasion by their senior, Mr. LutHzr HoupEx, 
a gentleman whose general popularity would, we feel sure, 
command his success had he no other claim. 


tin 
<> 


TuE recent proceedings of the Council of the Medical Society 
of London have been attended with results which are much to 
be regretted. At a Council meeting on April 5th, a letter was 
read from Mr. BAKER Brown resigning his Fellowship of the 
Society. After a resolution to the effect that it be accepted had 
been proposed and seconded, an amendment was formally moved 
to the contrary, and a discussion took place upon the two ques- 
tions: 1. That the resignation should be accepted at once. 
2. That, inasmuch as there was a good deal of feeling in some 
quarters about the action of the Obstetrical Society two days 
previously, the subject should be left over till the next Council 
meeting, so that the Medical Society might be in the position 
of taking independent action in the matter. Eventually the 
latter course was adopted. On the step becoming known, 
about a dozen Fellows of the Society sent in their resigna- 
| tions to the President. At the ordinary meeting on April 15th 
a second letter from Mr. Brown was read, reiterating his re- 








will be unmistakably manifested in July. 

In order to secure the elimination of the three outgoing 
members it is essential that men of mark, who will command 
the votes of the electors, should come forward, on this even 
more than on former occasions. When we run over the list of 
eligible Fellows, there is one name which stands out prominently 
as suited in every respect to represent his peers at the Council | 
of the College, and that is Mr. Prescorr Hewett. It will be 
remembered that Mr. HEwerr was nominated in 1865, but was 


only fourth on the poll, being next to Mr. TURNER, whose elec- | 


tion was ensured by the ‘‘plumping” of country friends, who 
voted from sentiment rather than conviction. Mr. Hewett 
declines, we believe, to come forward, on the ground that as 
long as members of the Council canvass for themselves and 
their friends those who do not follow their example have no 
chance of success ; and he very properly declines to canvass, 
either personally or by proxy. We hope that professional 





quest to withdraw, and the President accordingly announced 
| that Mr. Brown had ceased to be a Fellow. 

Ata special Council meeting, which met on Wednesday 
| night, the acceptance of Mr. Brown's resignation was formally 
| confirmed, and a discussion ensued as to the means to be 
| adopted to rectify certain misrepr tations which had got 
| abroad, the result being that the honorary Secretaries were 
directed to write a letter, which we publish in another column. 
| From this brief outline of the facts it will be seen that the 
| Counail did not, as has been erroneously reported, refuse to 





| accept the resignation, but, in consequence of difference of 
| opinion in their own body, they delayed its acceptance till 
the next meeting. It was stated on Wednesday by those 
who had supported the amendment, that the Council, before 
which Mr. Brown's resignation first came, met only two 
hours after Tux Lancet report had been placed in their hands, 
that they could not conceal from themselves the cause which 
had led to such a step, and that, as men’s minds were excited, 
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they acted from a belief that it would be much more judicious 
that no opportunity should be afforded for discussion. The 
circumstances of the case have been explained to those gentle- 
men who had retired under an erroneous impression, and it is 
understood that several of the most influential of them have 
withdrawn their resignations, which would come in the usual 
It is quite clear that in their procedure the Council erred. 
By a singular exhibition of weakness they virtually—though 
no doubt unintentionally—reflected upon the step taken by a 
sister Society, and seriously offended the feelings of many of 
the Fellows. Now that Mr. Brown has discontinued his 
Fellowship it is expected that all those gentlemen who had 
sent in their resignations will withdraw them, and it is to be 
hoped that the good feeling of the Fellows generally will be 
exerted to save a Society the very existence of which has been 
endangered by the indiscretion of a portion of the Council. 
The oldest of all existing Medical Societies has no slight claim 
upon the temper and forbearance of its Fellows. 





-™ 
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We publish elsewhere some correspondence relating to the 
mode in which candidates for admission into the Army 
Medical Department are said to pass at the Chelsea 
examination. The charge put forward is serious, both from 
the nature of the objections in themselves, and from the 
channel through which they are made. Surgeon REwviez, 
N.D., of the 20th Hussars, publishes in Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine a direct impeachment of the value of the examination 
test as applied at Chelsea. While men of undoubted ability 
and competent professional knowledge are rejected by the 
examiners, others whose talents and attainments are below the 
average, according to Dr. Rennie, succeed, and by means 
which are fatal to all trustworthy and effective examining. 
Unable to rely on their own powers of acquisition, they have 
recourse to a so-called ‘‘crammer,” whose experience in his 
art is such as to enable him to anticipate nearly every question 
that can be put to the candidate, and so to provide him with 
an appropriate answer, implying a general knowledge of sub- 
jects of which he may yet be very ignorant. Year by year 
the ‘‘crammer’s” stock of possible questions accumulates, till, 
with sufficient time and with a moderately intelligent pupil, 
he can prime any candidate with an apparatus of question and 
answer which will ensure a successful pass before the usual 
examiners. In this way, it is said, the service is annually re- 
cruited with medical officers who are quite incompetent to their 
duties, and who are shamefully wanting in every professional 
qualification which they may be called upon to exercise, And yet 
how are these men to be excluded? Thanks to their dexterous 
and experienced prompters, they acquit themselves creditably 
in a written examination ; they even send in better and more 
plausible answers than fellow-candidates notoriously their 
superiors in talent and attainments ; eels gent ng ethene 
be a practical confession that the test by exami papers 
was worthless in itself. 

We have little doubt there is a certain small nucleus of 
truth in Dr. Rexwir’s statement. ‘‘Crammers” do exist for 
candidates seeking admission to Netley. But the ‘‘crammer” 
is ubiquitous. Wherever examinations are held, there he is to be 
found. Not a medical school inthe kingdom but has its prompters 
behind the scenes, who enable their pupils to play a highly 











respectable part before the examining body. Some few months 
ago objections similar to Dr. Rennre’s were brought against 
the examinations for the Natural History Tripos at Cambridge. 
Candidates, it was alleged, acquitted themselves creditably, 
who but for the “‘crammer’s” surreptitious assistance would 
have been unable to put pen to paper. The evil, in fact, 
is universal, and the question comes to be, How far or in 
what way is it to be remedied? We think the means of 
attaining this end sufficiently obvious. Let the testing of the 
candidate's knowledge be conducted orally rather than by 
writing ; let him be made to give, not the answer only to a 
particular question, but his reasons for adopting his particular 
answer; and let him be questioned up and down on the sub- 
ject upon which he may chance to be examined. By this 
means twowf the props of the “‘crammer” would be removed 
from under him. He would be unable to furnish the ‘‘crammer”’ 
for future use with a written list of the questions put to him, 
and he would also have to show that he really knew the answer 
he was giving ; that he had a reason for the faith that was in 
him ; that he could stand the cross-fire of questioning which 
really tests knowledge, but for which the simple printed 
question in an examination-paper furnishes no opportunity. 

A certain amount of examination in writing ought un- 
doubtedly to form part of the test, were it only to ascertain, 
what Professor Loncmore has so urgently insisted upon, the 
candidate's ability to spell and to express himself clearly, cor 
rectly, and succinctly in writing. To this it might be answered, 
that the preliminary examination which the candidate has 
already passed for his degree or his licence ought to ensure his 
ability to spell and to write English. But unfortunately, as 
Professor Loxcmore has found, that preliminary test has 
often been either perfunctorily applied, or is in itself in- 
sufficient. Oral and promiscuous questioning should therefore 
replace to a great extent the now illusory and ineffective test 
of the examination-papers ; while a certain amount of written 
examination should still be retained to test the candidate's 
knowledge of his mother tongue. Under such a system there 
is no reason why the examinations at Chelsea should not form 
as stringent a qualifying test as those conducted by the best 
examining bodies of Edinburgh or London. Indeed the names 
of Parkes, Prescorr Hrewerrt, and Busk are in themselves 
guarantees that the Chelsea ordeal is as efficient as that of any 
other examining body, and that if the “‘crammer” should be able 
to pass unworthy candidates, it is from causes which are not 
peculiar to it, but are common to the whole examining bodies 
in the kingdom, We are willing to admit with Dr. Rewxre 
that the evil is a genuine one, and that his charge is valid. 
We are certain that he and every other intelligent medical 
man will concur with us in prescribing the remedy indicated, 
with the full assurance of a thorough and lasting cure. 


fh, 
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Nor the least beneficial, although an indirect, result of the 
Trades’ Union Commission will be to direct attention to the 
manner in which the construction of buildings in the metro- 
polis is too apt to be carried out. The statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Bricklayers’ and Carpenters’ Unions as to the 
frequent insufficiency and indeed dishonesty of the masonry 
and carpentry confirm opinions frequently expressed in this 
journal. What is averred to be true of public buildings is 
certainly largely true of the numerous pretentious dwelling- 
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houses springing up in batches in the more aristocratic quarters | 
of the metropolis ; still more extensively true of the vast and 
rapidly-increasing mass of cottage property. The flimsiness | 
which has become so markedly characteristic of new dwelling- | 
houses in London, we now learn from men who are best able 
to speak from an intimate knowledge of the subject, is a true 
reflex of radical structural defects. From the outset of their 
occupation these buildings rapidly fall to decay, and it is too 
often only by constant draughts upon the purse of the house- 
holder that they can be kept in approximately decent habitable 
order. The people of no civilised community perhaps pay so 
highly for shelter as do the inhabitants of the metropolis; none 
probably are so infamously housed. But it is with new London 
at and beneath the surface that for the moment we are most 
concerned. The defects which are apparent above ground 
become more grave when hidden from sight beneath’ There is 
too good reason to believe that the foundations and sewerage 
arrangements of houses, from the highest class to the lowest, 
those arrangements which of necessity are buried out of sight, 
are very commonly most imperfectly constructed. Houses and 
cottages are built upon ground utterly unsuited to bear build- 
ings without a fitting preparation, no such preparation having 
been made. Foundations are sunk, and no steps are taken to 
prevent the soakage of moisture from the soil through the 
porous brick-work, and its diffusion to the inner walls of 
the dwelling. Sewers are laid of which neither the material 
nor the structure is such as to give sufficient security against 
the escape and spread of sewage into the basement of the 
house. In the marshy districts east and low water-logged 
grounds west of London, vast growths of cottages are rapidly 
arising, in a large number of which the floor of the living- 
room is placed directly upon the sodden ground, no space 
intervening. It is obvious that sooner or later these conditions 
must tell disastrously upon the health of the population. On 
the one hand, indeed, while gigantic and much desiderated 
measures for the sanitary welfare of the population are being 
carried out almost regardless of cost, on the other, a state 
of things is being permitted to grow up well-nigh uncontrolled, 
which must at no distant time render these measures nugatory. 
On the one hand, while we are boldly and wisely endeavouring 
to get rid of the accumulated insanitary evils left to us by our 
forefathers, on the other, we are thoughtlessly permitting to 
grow up in our midst and upon our outskirts like evils, which 
will presently exact from us a woful expenditure of health 
and life. The evil is growing at a huge rate, virtually un- 
checked and uncontrolled. Existing Acts of the Legislature 
are altogether insufficient to deal with it. There is a minimum 
of sanitary requirements of a house which no law has yet 
secured, and which, until secured, must leave the future health 
of the population largely at the mercy of men to whom a house 
is necessarily simply a question of profitable investment, to be 
regulated by the least complex rules of profit and loss. 
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An order has recently been issued by Lord Napier, the 
Governor of Madras, containing the grossest insult to the 
medical profession in India which even that ill-used service 
has received, —imputing to its members want of truthfulness in 
their medical reports, and culpable inaccuracy in their profes- 
sional returns! The circumstances under which this extra- 
ordinary document (which is but the echo of an equally offen- 
sive despatch from the late Secretary of State for India) origi- 
nated are the following :— 

In September last Lord Napier, on his way to the Neil- 
gherry Hills, passed through Coimbatore, and on inspecting 
the dispensary at that place found a state of things which, in 
a Minute upon the subject, he characterised as one of “indi- 
gence, neglect, and disorder.” His Excellency’s Minute took 
all those in any way connected with the institution to task, 
including collectors, civilians (native and European), and the 
docter, who, however, was subsequently acquitted of blame 
on his showing that he had only recently joined, and had had 
no time to get things into working order. Not one word, how- 
ever, either in Lord Napier’s Minute or the Madras Govern- 
ment’s Orders upon it, hinted at ‘‘untruthfulness” in anyone, 
and we can only conclude, therefore, that the Governor must 
have communicated to the Home officials some confidential re- 
port in terms not very flattering to the probity and honour of 
the medical profession to have elicited the despatch from Vis- 
count Cranhorne, which we will proceed to describe. 

The despatch is dated from the India Office on the 24th of 
December, 1866, and, after occupying four paragraphs in ex- 
pressing the Secretary of State’s regret at the condition of the 
dispensary at Coimbatore, and the wish of the Government to 
foster these institutions in every way, wiads up with the fol- 
lowing studied insult to our profession :—‘‘5, I am of opinion 
that means should be taken for insuring the truthfulness of the 
reports and the accuracy of the returns furnished annually by 
the medical officers of different grades in charge of the dispen- 
saries, and I would suggest that the Civil officers should be 
required to certify to your Government their opinion as to the 
correctness of the annual reports, and as to the general state 
of the dispensaries.” 

Consequent upon the despatch we haye the following Onder 
issued by the Governor of Madras on the 25th of February 
last :—‘‘ With reference to the instructions contained in Para- 
graph 5, the Government direct that the annual report of each 
medical officer in charge of a civil dispensary be sent to the 
collector of the district prior to submission to the head of the 
Medical Department, in view to a certificate, of the character 
proposed by the Home Government, being appended to it by 
the collector.” 

The Indian Medical Service has had every form of oppression 
inflicted upon it, but this is the first occasion, we believe, on 
which any individual has, either in his public or private capa- 
city, ventured to call in question the veracity and honour of its 
members. It must not be supposed that the despatch affects 
merely the native apothecaries (on whose probity, however, no 
slur has eyer been cast), for it applies to all the medical officers 
connected with the dispensaries, most of whom are ciyil sur- 
geons of stations, respected and esteemed by all who know them. 


| These are the men whose truthfulness and accuracy are, for- 


sooth, to be certified by a collector, and whose report must be 
submitted to this civilian for his approval before reaching the 
head of the Medical 


Department. 
We trust that some friend of the medical profession im Parlia- 
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late colleague in in reference to the dishonourable in 
which he has placed a noble body of men. Wise Gils thee 
faction that the publication of the Order in question has excited 
the liveliest feelings of disgust in all grades of Indian society, 
both civil and military. 


THE METROPOLITAN POOR ACT. 


Mr. R. Cgoyt Austin, of Gray's Inn, has rendered a public 
service by the publication of a pamphlet embodying the aboy: 
Act, with a commentary and index. In his prefatory remarks 
he shows, by what had preceded the introduction of thir 
measure, that its principles are in accordance with the whol 
course of modern Poor-law legislation, and that the machinery 
isa natural development of the system which now generall) 
prevails throughout the country. He also shows in what 
manner, and to what extent, the new measure affects the 
various local authorities and interests which, prior to its intro- 
duction, existed in the metropolis. 

A very brief but interesting narrative is given of the circum- 
stances'which gave rise to the agitation on the subject of the 
sick poor, and to the introduction of Mr. Hardy's Bill. First, 
there was the Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed in 1861. This was followed by the Reports 
of Taz Lace? Commission, which awakened public attention 
to the great evils that existed in the metropolitan workhouse 
infirmaries, and which struck the final blow at the system. 

Mr. Austin's commentary upon the Act itself will be of great 
service to all persons connected in any way with the treatment 
of the sick poor of the manne, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Tae Council of the University of Edinburgh, at its meeting 
last week, agreed unanimously to a most reasonable petition 
to Parliament, to the double effect that in any Reform Bill for 
Scotland one member of Parliament be given to the Edinburgh 
University, and that provision be made for the admission into 
the Council of the University of all its graduates by examina- 
tion. At present, only those graduates are admissible who 
have studied four years in the University. When it is con- 
sidered that the constituency of the Edinburgh Council is 
much larger than that of Trinity College, Dublin; when the 
high and liberal character of the University education is con- 
sidered ; when it is remembered that some of the foremost states- 
men of the last and present generation have traced to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh some of the best influences of which they 
have been conscious, —it will appear perfectly strange and anoma- 
lous that while Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, have each two 
representatives, Edinburgh, with its 2000 members of Council, 
has not one representative in Parliament. We heartily urge 
the claims of the Edinburgh University upon Mr, Disraeli, It 
is true that the University has generally shown itself to be 
liberal in political sentiment. But Mr. Disraeli is too acute, 
not to say too just a man, to think that a reasonable concession 
like that now asked for by the Council is to be viewed in the 
light of mere party advantage. That there is a great conser- 
vative element in the University was shown by the way in 
which the proposal to substitute, in the examination for the 
M.A., one of the Physical Sciences in place of Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, or Rhetoric, was scornfully rejected by the Coun- 
cil. This element would not be weakened by an appreciation 
of the claims of the University by the present Ministry. 


ENTOZOA IN THE DOG. 


Ow Thursday the 18th inst., atthe Linnwan Society, Burlington 
House, a paper was read by Dr. Cobbold ‘‘On the Prevalence 
of Entozoa in the Dog, with Practical Remarks on all the 
Species in Relation to Public Health.” Inclading varieties 
and larve, the author enumerated no less than twenty-three 
distinct forms of internal parasite in this canine ‘ bearer.” 








Dr. Cobbold undertook to prove that under certain cireum- 
stances any one kind of our most useful domestic animals 
(exeepting equine quadrupeds) might by its entozea become an 
recasion of discomfort, disease, and death to members of the 
vuman family. From the development of one canine parasite 
vione he believed 400 deaths were annually caused in this 
country, and he referred to certain conditions under which 
this mortality was likely to be much increased. The style 
of the paper was somewhat novel, and brought out in a manner 
not hitherto attempted the importance of entozootics as en- 
lemic parasitic disorders. It was shown that any person 
properly acquainted with entozoa had it in his power both to 
liminish the number of human sufferers from this cause and 
to check or even prevent the occurrence of these endemics. 
Only those, however, who had long studied the subject, prae- 
tically and experimentally, were in a position to discriminate 
between the innocuous and the hurtful species. The paper 
brought together a multitude of facts condensed within the 
aarrowest possible limits, all of them bearing more or less on 
the question of public health. If there be gn incontrovertible 
fact, it is the connexion, in reference to entozoa, between dis- 
ease and uncleanliness. 


SIR WILLIAM MANSFIELD ON SANITARY MEASURES 
IN INDIA. 


Sin WitiiaM MaysFretp has been making some very 
sensible observations on questions touching the health of the 
British troops in India, and on the inexpediency of any further 
reduction of the British forces in that country, The Com- 
mander-in-Chief especially pointed out that very much may 
be done by hygienic measures to make even the unhealthy 
stations of India tolerably salubrious. These stations he 
maintained were unhealthy by reason of conditions which, 
toa large extent, were such as to admit of remedy and re- 
moval. He instanced the station of Peshawur as one within 
his own experience where, notwithstanding tropical and ma- 
larious influence and the great exposure of the troops, by sani- 
tary measures very satisfactory results had been obtained. 
Sir William especially dwelt upon the importance of giving 
to each soldier in barracks an area of at least ninety feet, and 
of efficient drainage. In doing so he spoke in the highest 
terms of the recommendations of the Sanitary Commissioners 
on the avoidance of malarious influences and overcrowding :— 

**There was no one condition, no one order ever issued by a 
benevolent Government which had so much conduced to health 
as that to which he had referred. He recollected when Fort 
William was a Golgotha, when thp cmeuns of cidiinass ip thee 
fort caused it to be dreaded by the troops worse ierra 
Leone. Now, there was hardly a station which nn | it in 
sanitary condition.” 

This is high testimony to the utility of hygienic science, It 
shows that in this science properly applied we have the means 
of counteracting many of the evils which have been considered 
essentially climatic. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Tue report of the London Hospital for 1866 has just been 
issued, and in it we recognise the effects of the recent cholera 
epidemic, and the demand made upon the resources of the 
institution. The number of patients admitted during the year 
was 50,315—viz., 45,206 out-patients, including 12,933 who 
were suffering from diarrhea ; and 5109 in-patients, including 
865 who were suffering from cholera. Of the 4244 ordinary 
in-patients, 894, or 9 per cent., died, and of the 865 cholera 
patients, 327, or 37 per cent., died. 16,244 cases resulted from 
accidents, made up of—fractures, 1737 ; wounds, 3614; eon- 
tusions, 512] ; sprains, 1787 ; dislocations, 194 ; concussions, 


‘73; burns and scalds, 751 ; bites of dogs, 253 ; inflammation 


from injuries, &., 1720, and attempts at suicide, 22. The 
average number of patients resident daily throughout the year 
was 357; the mean residence of each patient was 25 days, and 
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the rate of mortality, including cholera patients, was 14 per 
cent. The number of patients admitted to the medical wards 
in the year was 2113; the mean residence of this class of 


patients was 20 days, and the rate of mortality, including | 


cholera, was 24 per cent. The number of patients admitted 
to the surgical wards was 2996 ; their mean residence was 29 
days, and the rate of mortality was 7 per cent. This repre- 
sents an amount of work done in the cause of suffering humanity 
of which very little conception can be formed, The cholera 
epidemic caused the abandonment of the opening of the new 


wing, and the celebration of a festival in aid of the funds of | 


the hospital, though the liberality of the public on its behalf 
was marked. It is gratifying to have to note that special de- 
partments are being formed for the treatment and study of 
eye, ear, and skin diseases. The Samaritan Society has done 
also a most praiseworthy amount of good, and the hospital 
prospers in its useful sphere of action. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Tae progress of her Royal Highness towards recovery 
during the past week has been uninterrupted and more than 
usually satisfactory. A distinct and steady improvement has 
taken place day by day in the state of the affected joint, with 
a corresponding diminution of pain and swelling. The amount 
of sleep enjoyed has been greater than during the previous 
week, whilst her Royal Highness’s general health still continues 
to exhibit remarkable freedom from disturbance. We have more 
than once referred to the cheerfulness with which this painful 
illness is borne. It may be added, that prolonged confinement 
seems in no way to diminish the evidence of this happy quality. 
Nor has personal affliction succeeded, as is too often the case, 
in destroying remembrance of the distress of others. On 
Wednesday last her Royal Highness sent by the hands of her 
surgeons a variety of books and toys which she had herself 
selected for the sick children at present in the wards of St. 
Bartholomew’s and St. George’s Hospitals. It need scarcely 
be said that the little patients received with the liveliest plea- 
sure these kindly evidences of sympathy and thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


FEVER AT THE MAURITIUS. 


Accounts from Port Louis represent an epidemic of fever 
as existing at the Mauritius. It seems that the population of 
the west side of the island has been specially stricken by the 
disease. The hurricane season, just over, has been unusually 
hot, and about December, 1866, the first signs of the coming 
mischief showed themselves. The fever has attacked chiefly 
the ill-fed Indian and Creole part of the community. The 
average number of deaths in March last year in Port Louis 
was ten or twelve per diem ; in the early part of this year it 
rose to thirty ; and in the beginning of March it reached one 
hundred daily. On the 15th of March eighty-nine people died 
from fever amongst the civil population. Port Louis forms 
about a fourth of the whole island, and numbers about eighty 
thousand inhabitants. The highest daily mortality for the 
entire island was two hundred a day. It is reported that very 
little quinine exists in the island ; one person paid £27 8s. for 
an ounce of it. Many of the officials in the various public 
departments are sick, and business is sadly interrupted in all 
quarters. Temporary hospitals are being erected in suitable 
localities. It is a certain satisfaction to know that the military 
have escaped without any serious loss by death, though the 
sickness amongst the troops has been excessive. It is said 
that five or six hundred soldiers have been ill, and that less 
than a dozen deaths have taken place in garrison. Many of 
the troops are in healthy quarters, The greater number of 
sick have belonged to the 2nd Batt., 13th Regt., and Royal 
Artillery, who occupied the worst situations; but, owing to 
the precautions taken and the reduction of garrison duty, the 


epidemic amongst the soldiers, which appears to have partaken 
of the remittent character, has been a mild one as regards the 
severity of the disease. The mortality amongst the natives is 
ascribed to the influence of bad hygienic conditions and 
poverty. The military authorities in the present instance 
seem to have been guided by the advice of the surgeons ; and 
great praise, we are glad to see, has been awarded to Drs. 
Small and Power, of the 13th Regt., and Staff Assist.-Surgeon 
Ferguson, for their care and treatment of the sick. 


THE CONFERENCE AT WEIMAR. 


A Meprcat ConFERENcE has this woek been held at 
Weimar of the highest interest to the profession. It had not 
the dignity of State recognition and appointment ; indeed it 
did not pretend to any dignity at all. It modestly assumed to 
be a quiet and pleasant Easter gossip between several of 
the most learned physicians and hygienists of Europe. 





; Amongst these were Pettenkofer, Griesinger, and Winder. 


| lich ; and England was represented by the Medical Officer of 
| the Privy Council, Mr. Simon. These distinguished men met 
together to discuss some of the more debated and debateable 
| questions concerning the etiology of epidemic cholera, and to 
bring their opinions, where dissident, more into accord one 
with another. That such a meeting should have been 
deemed necessary 80 soon after the pretentious International 
Conference held at Constantinople is highly significant of the 
unsatisfactory results of the latter, and the completest justi- 
fication that could be desired of the strictures we have found 
it our duty to pass upon its original conception and subsequent 
execution. We would indulge a hope that the results of the 
Weimar Conference will be given to the world with as little 
delay as possible. The deliberately expressed opinions of the 
men who have met there upon the questions which will have 
come under their consideration would form a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of epidemic cholera. 


a 


THE NURSING AT THE HERBERT HOSPITAL, 


Tu1ncs do not seem to work at all pleasantly at the Herbert 
Hospital. There are complaints now about the nursing, ex- 
pressed in the shape of a continuous under-current of dis- 
content amongst the patients and the orderlies. ‘‘An Old 
Poultice” writes to the United Service Gazette to say that the 
women are being constantly changed, to the great discomfort 
of the orderlies. This ought not to be; and it is a pity that 
the advantages of the new system of ‘“‘ trained nursing” should 
be negatived by a perversity in the mode in which it is carried 
out. The present nurses mean well; they work hard ; are up 
night and day; but somehow or other have not the knack 
of pleasing the fastidious old gunner, who, under present cir- 
cumstances, prefers the old plan. The orderlies are, however, 
too frequently a set of worthless men, with, of course, excel- 
lent exceptions ; while the non-commissioned officers of the 
Army Hospital Corps, as a body, are very intelligent and 
trustworthy : their duties, however, are unconnected with the 
nursing of the sick. Under these circumstances, female 
nurses appear to be a necessity. 


SANITARY EDUCATION. 


Tuer Ennis Sanitary Committee have recently placed them- 
selves in communication with the Board of National Education 
in Ireland on the subject of sanitary reform; and we vongratu- 
late the Committee on the important benefits likely to be de- 
rived by the public from their valuable and judici sugges- 
tion, that some special steps should be taken to instruct the 
people in the principles of sanitary science. We believe that 
the publication of a popular Manual on Sanitary Science, and 
its introduction as a class-book into the thousands of National 








Schools throughout Ireland, as suggested, could not fail to be 
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followed, after some time, by the most salutary consequences ; 
and it would be well if the example set us in Ireland were 
followed in this country. We perceive that it was only after 
Captain Stacpoole, at the request of Dr. Cullinan, had called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the correspondence 
between the Ennis Sanitary Committee and the Commissioners 
of Education, that the latter were induced to take up the 
matter; and a like pressure put upon the English Commis- 
sioners might be followed by a similar result. 

Now it only remains that the work on Sanitary Science, 
which the Board of National Education in Ireland has under- 
taken to publish, be properly executed and suited to its pur- 
pose. The author selected for this duty should be thoroughly 
competent; and we trust that the work will be written in 
popular style, suited to the intelligence and comprehension of 
the thousands of pupils for whose instruction it is specially 
intended. 


TEMPERAMENT IN SYPHILIS, 


Ly a paper read at a recent meeting of the Harveian Society 
Dr. Meredyth entered on the question of the influence of 
temperament in syphilis, and summed up his observations as 
follows :—That the syphilitic virus is immediately absorbed on 
infection, That its first action on the organism is the mole- 
cular disintegration of the blood-corpuscles by catalysis, from 
which results an anwmia in the early and a cachexia in the 
last stage, caused by the exhaustion of the animal machine 
arising from the sustained efforts of an enfeebled organism to 
eliminate a destructive element in the tissues and repair their 
organisation, That syphilitic lesions consist in a molecular 
disintegration of the tissues. That on the relative strength or 
weakness of the constitution depends the intensity of the acci- 
dents of the disease; on the temperament the form, on the 
idiosyncrasies the particular direction, of the virus. That 
syphilis can only be cured by the elimination of the virus by 
nature’s power, but that it is the province and within the 
scope of art to aid and promote her salutary efforts. And, 
lastly, that all so-called specifics are powerless to modify, 
counteract, or destroy the specific properties of the virus, but 
are all powerful when directed against the accidents due to its 
special action on the tissues. 


REGISTRATION IN IRELAND. 


THz results of registration in Ireland are just such as to 
make us curious and dissatisfied. They are various and incon- 
sistent, combining good results and bad, high mortalities and 
low ones. The gross number of deaths registered in the fourth 
quarter of 1866 was 22,260, which would give an annual 
mortality of only 16 in 1000, the mortality of our healthiest 
spots in England. We fear this good result is to be largely 
explained by imperfect registration. On the other hand, 
Arklow is described as being in the same bad sanitary 
state it has been in for thirteen years; the births being 
51, and the deaths 131! Cholera and other epidemics would 
seem to have been the cause of the high mortality. But 
the Irish were unwilling to admit the diagnosis of cholera. 
Few things, perhaps, are more favourable to the diffusion 
of cholera than an Irish “wake.” Bad midwifery would 
seem to obtain in many parts. It is specified by the registrar 
of Tartaraghan, who complains of the frequency of floodings 
and uterine disease. Midwives and the bad practice of giving 
whisky are blamed. We will say this much, that bad mid- 
wives who are accustomed to give whisky have not been 
trained in the Rotunda Hospital. The emigration in the fourth 
quarter of last year was 12,894, being 7506 less than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1865. Notwithstanding this, the de- 
crease in population is estimated in 1866 at 46,828. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the returns of the number and 
causes of death are not reliable. This arises from the fact of 
a medical and registrar’s certificate not being necessary to 





interment. The sooner this defect in the law is corrected 
the better. The difference in the social condition of Ireland 
and that of Great Britain would make a comparison of mor- 
tality most interesting. It has been lately said, we believe 
by Dr. Trench, that the young lrish in Liverpool show a great 
tendency to become phthisical shortly after arrival. What is 
the prevalence of phthisis in Ireland? We urge on the 
authorities the importance and interest of a good registration 
in Ireland. 


THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL, MIDDLESBOROUGH. 


Reports speak most favourably of the operations of the 
Cottage Hospital at Middlesborough, which commenced its 
good work in 1859, and is capable of receiving thirty patients. 
The admissions since its foundation have regularly in- 
creased, being 56, 80, 88, 93, 99, 103, and 149 for the last 
seven years respectively ; and this may be accounted for in 
part by the augmentation of the surrounding population. 
Cases of accident are admitted at once; but purely medical cases 
are not received withuut the certificate from a medical man 
that they are proper ones for treatment in hospital. The 
nursing of the patients is confided to a number of ladies form- 
ing the Christ Church Sisterhood at Coatham, who give their 
services voluntarily. They are members of the Church of 
England, and, we are told, do not interfere with religious 
liberty, the patients being at the same time permitted to be 
visited by the minister of any denomination they select. The 
hospital has been subdivided into wards for distinct purposes : 
one for incurables ; another for special cases ; and a third, for 
children, is fitted up as a nursery. Further than this, 
an institution has been established in connexion with the 
hospital with the object of training and improving nurses 
for the sick poor in and out of hospital, and in private. The 
hospital is well supported, and has the goodwill of its numerous 
neighbours. 


THE MALE STRENGTH OF FRANCE. 


Tae rumours of war which fill the air give additional in- 
terest to any calculation of the strength of the male element in 
France. A paper read at the Academy of Medicine on the 
ability of France to bear the pressure of additional recruiting, 
points out that the general increase of population since the 
beginning of the century, amounting to about 10,000,000 in 
all, particularly extends to the number of young men who 
attain the age of twenty. Of these, the proportion fit for 
military service in 1836 was 61 per cent. ; at present it is 66 
per cent. France, therefore, with the present population can 
afford to contribute an annual contingent of 100,000 men, but 
that a larger contingent would exhaust the country and check 
the increase of population. There could be few more weighty 
argaments against war than the fact that it will destroy 
quickly and largely the young male element in the population 
above referred to. And if argument has much to do with 
deterring the occurrence of war we shall have no breach of the 
peace. But, unfortunately, it has not. 


LIEUT..COL. A. RICHARDS AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


TESTIMONIALS are at the present time much in fashion. It 
is not always that we can recognise the claims of recipients to 
thehonour. There are, however, occasional exceptions. Such 
is the national testimonial which it is intended to present to 
Lieut.-Colonel Alfred Richards, who is now acknowledged on 
all hands to have been the chief promoter and originator of 
the Volunteer movement in 1859. We have on a former occa- 
sion dwelt on the importance of the Volunteer movement as a 
means of physical education, and of promoting health. On 
this ground, if there were no other, Colonel Richards is justly 
entitled to the thanks of his countrymen for his disinterested 
labours in their behalf. We trust the testimonial may be 
worthy of the Volunteers and of the nation. 
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KARL ANDERSON. 


Tue decision of the Home Secretary in the case of Karl 
Anderson is as we anticipated. He is respited during her 
Majesty’s pleasure. Perhaps in no case has public opinion 
given 80 complet to the extraordinary power 
exercised by the Minister, whose interference with the course 
of justice has in many instances been severely censured. 
The verdict in the present instance was manifestly wrong. 
The jury were misled by the natural desire which all 
men mitist feel to avenge the foul crime of murder, when a 
prima facie case of its commission is proved. In such a case 
as this of Anderson, where the act of killing was the overt 
act of insanity, hu ity and sense would have been 
equally outraged had the sentence been carried into effect. The 
wonder is that so experienced a judge as Mr. Baron Channell 
should have failed to induce a jury possessed of average intel- 
ligence to acquit the prisoner on the ground of insanity, and 
have permitted them to involve so manifest a proposition as 
the prisoner’s mental state in even momentary doubt. 


1 a ~~ 








In accordance with the arrangement made with the com- 
mittee of St. Mary’s Hospital, Dr. Sieveking has resigned his 
appointment as physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy. Mr. 
James Lane has not yet vacated his post as surgeon to St. 
Mark’s Hospital, but it is understood that he is ready to do 
so, at a given period, if his colleagues at St. Mary’s are in 
favour of the step. Dr. Hughilings Jackson will of course 
succeed Dr. Sieveking as physician at the Hospital for 
Epileptics. 

Ar the next meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, to be held on Monday next at 
eight p.m., the following very important subjects will be dis- 
cussed :—The Fourth Annual Report of the Coroner for Centra] 
Middlesex, embracing (1) the employment of experts in Coroners’ 
Courts ; (2) the introduction of the inquiries of the Coroner’s 
Court into workhouses ; (3) the erection of mortuaries in the 
metropolis. Also, Mr. Curgenven’s paper ‘‘ On the Waste of 
Infant Life.” rez 


Ar thé meeting of the Royal Medical and Uhirurgical So- 
ciety, 6n Tuesday last, two important papers ‘‘On the Patho- 
logy atid Treatment of Cholera” were read, one from the pen 
ot Dr. G. Johnéon, the other by Drs, M’Loy and Robertson. 
The papér by Dr. Johnson was an élaborate account of his 
views on the sibject, which are already familiar to our readers. 
A long aid interesting discussion took place, in which several 
Péllows took part. A full report of the proceedings will 
appeat in the next LANcet. 


Srxce our last report there ha’ been only otie fresh case of 
scarlet féver at Eton, and that occurred on the 7th of April. 
It was of the same mild character as those which had t 
treated Béfote. Thé satidtotiim is now quite emptied of its 
convalescents. There have béén no other cases of diphtheria. 
The school broke up on the 12th. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE 
DREADNOUGAT. 

,. Tae comparative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
blocks of buildings of Greenwich Hospital known as Queen Mary’s 
and Queen Anne’s, as applicable to the purposes of the Seanien’s 
Hospital, have now been pretty well cativassed, but some fresh 
elements have been introduced into the question. The Com- 
of the. Society had fixed on Queen Atiné’s quarter as 
most. eligible in situation, and most easily convertible to 
their purpose, for the following reasons: first, that it has 4 
river frontage, whereby easy acoeks would be affordéd to thé 





river, and the removal of the sick from the ships to the hoa- 
pital facilitated ; secondly, that it would be self-contained and 
form an independent building ; thirdly, that the wards which 
could be formed would be much larger, and be capable of being 
more freély ventilated, than those of Queen Mary’s quarter. 
The objections taken by the Admiralty are chiefly the want of 
kitchén and laundry arrangements ; the fact that a central 
massive wall three feet thick runs through the centre of each 
block from top to bottom, so that only one side is lighted by 
windows, and there is therefore a bar to a thorough current of 
air from side to side; and that the upper storey has no windows 
but skylights. 

Queen Mary’s quarter is not deemed so appropriate for the 
Seamen’s Hospital by the Dreadnought authorities, because it 
lacks a river frontage, and its wards could not be made so large 
a8 those of Queen Anne’s quarter—indeed, only about 27 ft. 
by 13 ft., a result that would prevent proper eupervision by 
the nurses, and impede the ventilation. We have good reason 
to know that these objections have been met by the state- 
ment of competent officials that they are remediable. 
The Queen Mary’s quarter forms the two sides of a square, 
and can be isolated with facility. The wards as they at 
present exist—two on each floor, one on either side of a central 
staitcase—are divided into little cabins, each containing one 
window; the range of cabins on either side being ted by 
a central . It is affirmed that the whole of these cabins 
van be knocked away, so as to make one large ward with win- 
lows on either side; leaving, however, a few pillars in the 
area of the ward, which, it is asserted, would not offer any 
room for complaint ; and the block would have the additional 
advantage of not forming, like Queen Anne’s, a confined court, 
for one of the sides of the s which it forms is an open 
corridor, so that the air dd gain access to the wards from 
all directions. Queen Anne’s quarter consists of a square block, 
and some of the sides of the wards form the bounds of a court- 
yard. In addition the kitchen arrangements, the cellarage, 
the existing laandry and bath rooms, are unquestionably supe- 
rior in Queen Mary's quarter. The ex tion we have given 
alters the whole question considerably, and clearly fortities 
the opinion of, Dr, son, The portion offered to the Sea- 
men’s Hospital would contain, 300 men, allowing 1200 cubic 
feet of air to each man, Dr. Bristowe and Mr, Holmes made 
a preliminary visit ofi Tuesday last, and we anticipate, if the 
su improvements are pronounced feasible, that they 

ill now recommend the Queen Mary’s quarter as the 
most suitable for hospital . . The police y of accepting 
these premises is another matter, as they lack the river front. 
age—an im t desi m in the eyes of the nowyht 
authorities, The public may not_like the promenade in front 
of Queen Anne’s to be given, up so readily as that portion of 
the ground facing the naval school and the side roadway. 
There ate matiy who think that it would be wise, if Queen 
— sre be still ie ae pA build on new hospital 
on the ground already bought iety ; for in any 
of Greenwich Hospital the eccupants will be tenants at ra 
and the rumoyr that the 


J to be reserved 
in case of n 


vadnought is sti 
shows that the hold of the Society soos. th 
Adinitalty if a8 yet not very firm. The expense also 


thé ne alterations will fall upon Seamen’s 
yspital Society, and be little short of the expense of building 
a néw hospital. ree Quer 








SIR THOMAS WATSON AND THE LATE 
DR. CONOLLY. 

Ix our last number we stated that at the recent meeting of 
the College of Physicians, Dr. Tuke attended, with Baron 
Mundy, M.D., and Dr. Maudsley, to formally present the bust 
of the late Dr. Conolly to the College in the name of the 
Medico-Psychological Association. Dr. Tuke explained in a 
few words the wishes of thé Association, and introduced Baroh 
Mundy. Sit Thomas Watson, in reply, proaounced & toudhing 
and graceftl éulogiuti ttpon the late Dr. Conolly in thé follow. 
ing words ;— 
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to your concurrent liberality of of 

manently within our walls the marble bust of one of our 

whose death we, like you, have but recently been 

and whose memory we, like you, desire to cherish pry per- 
petuate—the late Dr. John Conolly. To you, Baron Mundy, 
we offer the tribute of our respect and admiration for 
munificence in procuring so costly and 
your and our departed friend. And to 
the Society represented by you—the 
Association, to whom tie bust was in 
sented by Baron Mundy,—we have 
acknowledgments for the honour you 
by resigning it into our keeping. And 
from us to the wpe loge 
that transference. Our sculptured treasures, 
not numerous, but the rd are tolerably select. 
to say that the bust of Conolly is not unworth 
ciated here with those of Sydenham, of Mead, 
coming to men of his own time, of Matthew 
ford, of William erg eters a Like theirs, or 
his name will go down to a remote , and 
among those of the greatest and most benefactors to 
very suffering portion of the human race that our profession 
and our country have ever produced 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT DOVER. 

' Tut judicious co-operation on the part of the Admiralty and 
the War Office in the selection of Dover as the site for the 
spectacle witnessed on Monday last was rewarded by the emi- 
nent success of everything connected with the review. 

We have to congratulate the volunteers upon the absence 
of any serious casualty, for which the medical staff had made 
all necessary preparations. The ‘‘ Dover Review Committee” 


the sanction of Colonel Erskine, applied to the authorities for 
the use of the military hospitals at Dover. This was granted, 
ont Goce Sarr, out in the most liberal spirit. 

Dr. Bone, surgeon-major Royal Artillery, with the concur- 
rence of Colonel Elwyn, R.A., commander of the garrison, 
placed a ward in the Military Hospital in Dover Castle at the 
disposal of the Volunteer Medical Staff in charge of the field 
and Castle batteries; and Surgeon W: 70th Regiment 
of the Line, granted the use of & ward in. the ison Hospital 
for the medical officers in charge of the Drop Redoubt and the 
Western Heights. The surgical of both hospitals 
were at the command of the Volunteer medical staff. Two 
horse ambulance waggots were placéd in convenient positions 
both for the attacking and defending parties. 

The distribution of the field surgeons was as follows :— 
Brigade Surgeon Thomson, Cinque Port Artillery Volunteers, 
assisted by Surgeon, Griffiths, Ist Surrey Rifle Volunteers, to 
the Dover Castle Hospital ; Surgeon Ticehurst, Cinque Port 
Artillery Volunteers, assisted by Assistant-surgeon Constable, 
London Irish Volunteers, to the Garrison Hospital, Western 
Heigh og ae 
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either great waterproofs. Although the aay 
the review was fine, before many 
dang threw wa, bound trine the rain fell hesemiy, ist anid 
pa on teen ew ited volunteers must have been drenched. 
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Mee cre review without on 
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and also to the medical staff generally duritig 


the day. 








Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


CRAMMING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tue LANcer. 


” Sir, —The following very grave charge against members of 
the medical profession, and especially against the mode of con 
ducting the examinations in London for admitting surgeons 
into the medical service of the army, is published in ‘‘Colburn’s 
United Service Magazu>” for last month. The article in 
which it appears is signed by Surgeon Rennie, M.D., 20th 
Hussars. If the accusation be true, surely some steps should 
be taken to put a stop to proceedings 8 derogatory to tlie 
medical profession ; if it be urfounded, it is as well that it 
should be made known, that steps may be taken to contradict 
it. The statements quoted are read by officers of the army 
everywhere, but they are not likely to be seen by members df 
the medical profession unless they appear in the page’ of a 
medical journal. Mepicrs, 
April, 1867. 
The following extract* contains the statements referred to 
in the foregoing letter :— 
“*There is no harm in giving 4 rough sketch of how no smal! 
Service of of those who have entered the Army Medica! 
rvice of pea mle pages have been enshind 20 pace the aptein! 
examinations to qualify them for Netley. Thiss 
nation is pare by certain ished — of ot the 
civil medical profession, and is a difficult one to pass 
difficulties, however, are very much ay nuk bs by other 
members of the medical who popularly ge under 
the name in England of ‘coachers’ or ‘crammiers;’ and who 
andertake, in consideration of paytment of « certain ents of 
ary. so to plant in the crania of candidates for the Army 
the amount of informa- 


inatio aspirants for 
examination—a result which is 
that each ve ee candidate, 
oe ing, writes down 
tas queens which were put to him, 
Sw gation pec crammer,’ who, 
ny degrees, accumulates a complete of the special 
views and in of the cul’ sthaine éxaminers—in fact, of 
every question it is almost possible for them toask. The 
are put by the ‘crammer’ exactly as they are put 

ane thay are answered in waiting in she 


way ae candi uired to do at 
Hie degree of tijory ha been done to the Arm 
Service that the pu ve littlé idea of, and whi 
Spi qut.gluhahts Seshabbve scoured autor ths 1d peel, 
matical ofc, have bers prevented, yr oe 
pep bere service : 
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the success of the cramming process, a staff assistant-surgeon 
lately arrived from Netley mentioned to me recently the case 
of a gentleman who went up for the army medical i 

at the same time that he did, and was rejected by the civi! 
examiners at Chelsea. He went up a second time (at the 
expiry of six months) with no better success, so he paid his 
£15 and placed himself in the hands of a ‘crammer,’ who in 
three months not only enabled him to pass, but brought him 
out seventh from the top of the roll of about thirty; and he is 
now in the Indian Medical De ent, having thought it 
expedient to place his name on the list for that branch of the 
public service on making his third attempt, his name having 
twice figured amongst the candidates for the British army.” 


The following appears in a footnote on the same page as the | 


above :— 

‘In stating that the competitive system is chiefly one of 
memory, I am aware that each candidate after passing the 
examination at Chelsea is taken to University College Hospital, 
and required to write out an account of one of ‘the cases of 
disease at the time under treatment in the wards. From what 
I have heard, however, of the manner in which this practical 
test is conducted, I have not been impressed with the belief 
that it is any reliable mode of estimating the practical attain- 
ments, inasmuch as, receiving as they do information from the 

tients respecting what their medical attendants consider 

ir ailments to the writing out of a description of any 
particular disease, and the routine mode in which it should be 
treated, is to candidates—crowded as they at the time are with 
ag knowl mere effort “. meneny 8 and exercise 

English composition. As regards the surgical test, eve’ 
onaoessfal Ohalven candidate is called u > beaten one 4 
two operations upon the dead body. he most recent arrival 
from England with whom I have conversed was made to am- 
putate the little toe and excise an eyebal) ; the latter being 
about the most unlikely operation that a military surgeon has 
the prospect of ever being called on to perform.” 





THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON AND 
MR. I. B. BROWN. 
To the Editor of Taz Lanorr. 

Srr,—We are directed by the Council of the Medical Society 
of London to state that, at a meeting of the Council held on 
the 24th instant, the resignation of Mr. I. B. Brown of the 
Fellowship of the Society, laid before the Council on April 5th, 
was unanimously accepted. 

We are further directed to state, in order to remove certain 
misrepr , that the deferring of the acceptance of this 
resignation from the previous Council arose from the facts,— 
that some of the councillors felt they had not at the moment 
a sufficient knowledge of the reasons and circumstances which 
had led to the resignation, and that on a question of such im- 
portance it was essential to have a unanimous expression of 
opinion on the = of the Council. 

e are, ar your a servants, 
BBoTTs SMITH, 
Wa ter J. Covison, Hon. Secs. 


toti 
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THE SILICATED CARBON FILTER. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Stx,—We have to thank you for your courtesy in inserting 
our letter of the 28th ult. respecting the Silicated Carbon 
Filter, and will only trouble you with one or two observations 
in reply to your remarks upon it. There is evidently no real 
discrepancy between the report of your Commissioners and 
that of the chemist employed by us, as to the efficacy of this 
filter in removing organic matter ; and the circumstance that 
water mixed with a large proportion of milk was delivered 
clear and bright, proves that in this respect the filter is as 
nearly perfect as possible, 

The fact of some dissolved chalk being still found in the 
water, after standing for some time in the filter, may, as sug- 

ted by your Commissioners, be due to the cement used in 

ing the filtering-slab; and with a view to remedying 

this we shall in future make use of a cement for this purpose 
which will be perfectly free from lime. 

In saying that ‘‘ rapidity of filtration must depend to a great 
extent on the length of time during which a filter has been in 
operation,” we simply meant to imply that ‘after a lengthened 





period of filtration a large deposit of impurity must necessari) 


collect on the surface of the sempre | medium, and that un’ 
that is cleared away (which can easily be done by brushing and 
washing) the action of the filter must be impeded. The fact 
of this impurity collecting shows that the filter has done the 
work required of it—viz., the purification of the water, and 
we do not believe that any filter exists which will produce 
that result without requiring periodical cleansings. 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Tue SrricaTep Carson Fitter Company. 
Battersea, April 20th, 1867. 





A CASE OF DISTRESS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str, —We beg leave to recommend the distressing case of a 
surgeon to your notice, as being one especially deserving the 
sympathy and support of the profession. By his appeal (which 
we enclose) you will see that, independent of pecuniary losses 
(over which he had no contro}) he has also lost the sight of one 
eye, and partially that of the other. Having a young family 
to support, his position is rendered most painful. 

The Medical Benevolent Fund Committee, having investi- 
gated his case, have made him a grant, which we trust may 

augmented by the ession ly. 
e remain, Sir, rs truly, 
Cc. J. B. Wiutttams, M.D. 
Onaries J Hare, M.D. 
8. O. Hapgrsnoy, M.D. 

April, 1867. Apam Beatey, M.D. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 
M.A., incumbent of St. James, Holloway, 19, Canonbury-park 
North, Islington ; and Dr. Charles J. Hare, 41, Brook-street, W, 





VIVISEOCTION. 


Tue following protest against vivisection has been issued by 
the Edinburgh veterinarians :— 
Oullage of Veterinary Suageean, dates Se capes our 
of Veterinary Surgeons, desire to express our opi 

that the performance of operations on living animals is alto- 
gether unnecessary and useless for the purpose of causation :— 

‘* James Syme, Chairman. 

‘*James Donsmure, M.D., P.R.C.S.E. 

“J. Warsurton Beosre, M.D. 

‘“‘Joux Lawson, President of the Royal College of 


Veterinary S ns, 
“R. CaRTLepes, MERCV.S, Consulting Member 
f Couneil 


0 

“*Wiiam Cocxzsvry, M.R.C.V.8. 

**Wititiam Rozertson, M.R.C.V.S. 

**Cuarces Secxer, M.R.C.V.S. 

** James Cowrz, M.R.C.V.8.” 

**T fully concur in the above. 

**Wittiam WILKINSON, Principal Veterinary Surgeon 

to the Forces.” 








PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


learned in other hospitals; and it is almost supertiuous to 
say that the medical stranger cannot think of going through 
Paris without becoming acquainted with the Hotel Dieu— 
o- Paes re — ems py its er ayara and almost 
egendary history, acquired a world-wide reputation, —the 
Charité, the Pitié, Laribousi ’ be visited, 


+ 
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that the names of St. Lonis (for diseases of the skin), and 
Enfants the very ion of 

carefully 

ish medical man 


y 
shows that this chair could not be more ably occupi 
i i u ow es wea, 
children, and one to 
boys. He is very careful in his examination of his little 
patients, and whenever a new case he never fails to 


M. ’s lectures not only bespeak the consummate clinical 
teacher, but also a man of extensive reading. He has left un- 
turned no si page which has ever been written on the 
special class of diseases the study and the practice of which 
he has Moreover, his learning is not confined to 
medical literature, but frequent quotations from philosophers 
and poets lend additional variety and liveliness to his ex- 


But one of the best features of these lectures—one which 
in 


iseases differ widely 
has hitherto had i 


| go by without slipping in a word or two which must be care- 
| —_ treasured for the future. 
he style of these lectures is clear and methodical ; they are 


in- | generally delivered in a familiar and chatty way, and are often 
interspersed with 


sallies of wit, which give them an additional 
zest, and put the audience in good humour. The orator’s 
utterance is clear and distinct—a veritable boon to those who 


of | are not quite familiar with French. He knows that there are 


trangers amongst his audience, and takes great 
care to make himself understood. 


contributions consist in numerous and very papers 
bearing on diseases of children, and published in the Archives 


which a member of the profession may aspire in this country. 
He is a member of the Academy of Medicine, professeur agrégé 
of the Faculty, an officer of the Legion of Honour, &c. 

= Tie feate well-shaped, with strsigh 

tivity. His features are ith a i 

intelli forehead, and dark eyes, which sparkle with humour 
and vivacity. He is affable to and is much loved 
his little patients, to whom his kindness is unbounded, 
manifests itself in a thousand little ways. 

Paris, April 16th, 1867. 


Medical Hels. 
Roya Cottece or Surcrons or Enciannp.—The 
following gentlemen, having undergone the weary be 


tions for the di were admitted Members of the 
at a meeting of the Court of Examiners on the 23rd inst. :— 











id, Newport, Pembroke. 
flip Lata Ro gn Norton. 
Morgan, South 
Prancis, Pri Essex. 
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Williams, 
Lat mca Joba Terrill, 
Winckworth, Charles brows Hos ekki: 
The following were admitted Members on the 24th inst. :— 
Burroughs, Thomas John, Newcross-road. 
cee. George Langsford, Birmingham. 
x, Henry, Birmingham. 
Donic Rowland Evan: 


Diver, Henry Ma bay. 
Ewbank, Francis, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
ib, anchester. 


Themes 
Harris, John B deock, Gosport. 
Hay, Richard Franc Bridport, Dorset, 
Liefde, Johannes de, Peckham, Surrey. 
McKellar, lar, Alexander Oberlin, Oldham. 
Robinson, Edmund, Huddersfiel id. 
Saundry, James Denpert. | Penzance. 


Thompson, Geo: 
Trotter, George ~ Holmfirth, Yorkshire. 


Walker, amin, H. near Chesterfield 

Webdh, , Renlemain, Handler. noes 

in, George William, Methley, near Leeds. 
wi ad Alfred, ea Yorkshire. 
Worts, Charlies James Colchester. 

Wright, i Hall, Birmingham. 
The following gentlemen passed i examinations 
in Anatomy and Physiology at a mecti vol the Court of 
‘Examiners on the 18th inst., and when ible will be ad- 
‘mitted to the pass examinations :— 

W. Crowsdon Barnish, James Wardley, Robert Patrick, Silvester Marsh, 
and Richard Fletcher, of the Manchester School. A. Rowland Tice- 
hurst, Frederic Durham, Ridley T. Hilder, and J. N. C. Davies Colley, of 
Guy's Hospital. Richard Peteh, Cliarles E. Hoar, and J. Alexander 
aves, 3 College. W. Oram Jones and E. Peirce Hardey, of 

St. Mary's Hos: ae Charles Jones and Thomas Gurney, of Middiesex 
Hospital. Wi liam H. Putsey, Ashley W. Barrett, and Frederick J. 
Elsom, of the London Hospital. Maximilian F. Simon, of St. Thomas's 
Hospital. George R. Lake, of St. George’s Hospital. R. Mansell Jones 
and Horatio E. Maunsell, of the Dublin School. Horatio N. ee and 
R.A. H. Wood, of the Liverpool School. F. Arnold Lees, of the 
School. John Johnson, of Birmingham. John H. Hunter, of Cork. 

It is stated that 14 out of the 107 candidates who offered 
themselves for examination failed to acquit themselves to the 
satisfaction of the Court of Examiners, and were consequently 
referred to their studies for three months. 


Aporuecaries’ Hatt. — The following gentlemen | , 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
eine, and received eeeieey Se pectie, ou the 18th inst. :— 

Anderson, Will Stock well, 

Beaman, Edward Henry, Uphsiland, near Wigan. 

Dobson, Nelson Congreve, Holbeach. 

Jeaffreson, Christopher Samuel, Hirmingham. 

Lee, Francis ton, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 

Morgan, a Niam, 
Tinley. ‘Thomas Whitby. 


Dr. Howiin and Mr. Richard Sexton have been 
magistrates of Dalby, Queensland. 

A curious bit of good fortune has befallen Dr. 

of New Broad-street, City. In 1863 he purchased 

wi died of the late Dr. Abraham (then in bad health, and 

o died on July 16th, 1864), of £1200 a year, with the lease, 

for £600 ; and a jury for the Metropolitan Railway have now 
assessed his interest to be £2277 at the Guildhall, Ci 

Fioeewe iN THE Army and Navy. —The pro 

visions in the new Mutiny Act for the army and in the Act 

for the marine service are the same as to corporal punishment. 

It was generally supposed that the alteration was only made 

as to the army, but the marines are included in the other Act. 


A Ceytenarian.—Mr. Robert Bain, for many years 
in the service of Lord Kinnaird, died recently in Bruce’s Land, 
Gray’s-lane, Lochee. Mr. Bain was the oldest man probably 

nee, county (if not in the country), for he was born in 
Tienda deeamen 1758, and had therefore reached the 
long term of 108 years. 

Married Quarters at Wooiwicn.—Notwithstand- 
ing the provision by the War of the extensive 
blocks of model residences for married soldiers in Mill-iane, the 
want of such accommodation is still the feel acu experienced at 
Woolwich. Many of the men of th Artillery recently 
returned from Thdia have brought bee wives (often native 
women) with them, and it is no uncommon circumstance to 
find three or four families occupying one barrack-room, an 
arrangement which, As there is y a number of children, 
is conducive neither to health, comfort, nor morality. —United 
Service Gazette, 


ath, near Swansea. 





ce Kent County Prisoys.—At a Court of General 
ion for the county of Kent, the from the governors 
and surgeons of the Titan aa Canter’ with 
reference to the new nb di were 

that the diet is quite insufficient to kee prisoners in h 

and to enable them to work the trail It was also stated 
that the quantity of medicine dispensed and medical attend- 
ance upon the prisoners had considerably ereanen On the 
motion of Colonel Lennard it was that t 

justices of the two gaols be instru ra HP to reduce 
the labour in progres to the diet, and that the surgeons have 
instructions to take particular care that no permanent injury 
be caused to the prisoners. 


Tue Case or Toomer.—A deputation, consisting of 
four members of Parliament and several! ee from Read- 
ing, waited upon the Right Hon. H. 8. at the Home 
Cties, on Teotey week, with reference te 


at the 





servitude. i 
pemadiedew eer tame mre bers ~~ whieh lasted for about 
two hours, but it is understood that the Home Secretary has 

mised to reconsider the matter, and communicate to the 
putation the result of his deliberations. 


DeatH or Mr. Worms.—We regret to have to 
record the death of Mr. Maurice Worms, of lon, whose 
disinterested and efforts to cure the ri have 
been the — of much discussion in Parliament, and are 
doubtless in the recollection of our readers. 


Fever at Tutrsk.—Typhus fever has broken out in 
an alarming manner in the Thirsk Workhouse. The master, 
Mr. Wm. Sherwood, suffered from it during the last week, aul 
expired somewhat unexpectedly on Sunday afternoon. 
wife also is in a very precarious state. The nate 
been attacked, but we are glad to state is recovering. Some 
of the inmates up to this time are very ill. 


Cooper versus Wetis.—This case was before the 
Court of Exchequer on Wednesday. In pe case it will be 
supleaslbered heb on oshion! had buat boragth Mr. Wells, 

ee oan Hampateot, ee Oe 
ess in his family, to recover 
wrongful dismissal and to regain possession of certain 
The was the technical form the action took, but its S ee 
to vindicate Miss Cooper’s character, she whewtng Bone charged 
with the authorship of a number of obscene letters, and on 
account of that di without notice. Mr. Netherclift 
and Mr. at Miso Cooper did wrt the eter but it jhe 
acy that Miss Cooper did write ball mo 
found that there was not evidence to }-P rade it, and | yall 
pacha wfec awh wie) y dismissal) with £100 on the 
to be reduced to a nominal sum in the event of the 
defendant deli up the letters in question. Mr. 
the ground that the =A onthe banning ames 
the ground that was 
evidence, on the i ining in 
the letters, and also upon the Geant of of porrad wy 
court granted a rule on the count for trover, but refused to 
grant one on the other grounds.— Pali Mall Gazette. 





that he has already po a Na my hs pemrne 9 
trum: evespetent date, toateenigthe eupadisten, 











MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
Birkenhead Borough Hospital— Assistant House-Surgeon. 


Biackbu Méye and Ear Hospi Surgeon, 
Bradford to and 


|— Assistant-Surgeon. 
Par of Der rs "s District ee 
8 r. 
St. Pancras (Central Officer, 
Suffolk General 
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MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


eat ae sey err po Sete On Caer er ee 
of the Portsea Union. 
A. Davies, M.D., Oe eee Oe asaa et Rett Gena oe 


R. Davy, M.R.CS., hav Uoen cinched Guipona te the St. Marylebone General 
C. Harrison M.D, has been elected ‘onorary Surgeon to the Lincoln 
Genera! 


sift, VECEE, 1 cena AER A ny Ga 
G. YDE, as appoin to 
Worcester, vice E. Lowe, MCE. deceened a 
J. ——— Ud. hea been Medical Oftcer, Public Vaceinator, 
and Registrar of Births &e., for the Rathfriland District of 
ena ary Co. Down, viee 8. Swan, L.R.C.8. deceased. 
ps = RC.S.E., has been appointed Resident Medical Officer to the 
slington and North London Provident it Digpensary, vice Dr. M‘ Dermott, 


BW. Ricaa«pson, M.A., M.D. F.R.C.P., has been appointed Physician to 
the Loudon Infirmary for Kpliepey and Paralysis 
J. Surra, MRCSE, has has been a J went he. a eee 
of the Union Provident ~iek 7. Bios 


W. Soumevsuuty has been nted | Medical Oicer fr the Muncaster 
District of the Bootle Union, 


ham District 
T. Tavior, M.B.C —- 
Braintree U 


house, 
T. T. Wc aes se has been appointed Medical 
7 rate the nny ‘kiade and Wootton Bassett Union, vice Thos. Tay).r, 
A, Tavssna ea art R.C.8.E., has been appointed Junior House-Surgeon to the 
Southern Hospital, Liverpool, vice J. H. a M.R.CS.E., resigned. 
on being inted Hon. Curator to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 
School of Medicine. 
RB. 8. Tuxwen, M.A., L.R.C.S.Ed., has been appointed Resident Assistant to 
the Extra Physicians at the Koyal Hospital for Sick Children, Edin- 


argh. 
R. P. Tysey, M.D., M.R.C.S., has been appointed Medical Officer to the 
Wedmo @ Dustzict of the Axbridge Union. 
H. Waneee, M.1)., has been ted Medical Officer ie Senne Sere 
the Beverley Union, Yorkshire, vice T. Sandwith, M.D. 
L, Waxaittow, M.4.C.3.E., has been appointed Medical Olleer fer’ District 
1a sone Ue ae h 
ATHES, «. as ted Assistant House-Surgeon 
to the General Hospital, Bristol, vice J. eng meee oe 
T. D. Wauon, M.D., has been appointed Physician to the Kent Canter- 
bury Hospital, Canterbury. 

R. W. Wincox, M.R.C.8.E., has been Medical Officer for District 
No. 5 of the Ayles' Union, 
G. Wiisos, wp py one Seem Sepeeeee Medical Officer for the Island- 

District of (he Berwick-upou-Tweed Union. 
E, W. Wirren, M.R.C.-.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for the Lal- 
District of the Burton-upon-Trent Union, vice W. Anderson, 
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dauy 
night’s-bill, Lower Norwood, the wife of J. Sharman, 
a son. 
the wife of Dr. L. Williams, of a son, 
wife of W. Aickin, M.D., of wy a son. 
at Hertford-street, May-fair, the of Dr. Reed, pre- 
(in ibaa en pen aha S. Saunders, 
-» 0 
Pi Rpeeth, Bittes, Ge wih of W. H. 
Clarence Villas, tadeor, the wife of Edmund Bower, 
Downton, the wife of R. T. Cesar, M.R.C.S.E., &c., of 


Reading, the wife of E. Diver, M.D., of a daughter. 

St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, the wite of Hugh Miller, 
at Fountainville-terrace, Belfast, the wife of Wilberforce 
C.P.L, of a son. 
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DEATHS. 


On the 20th of Feb., at on Lianegwad, Carmarthen, South Wales, 
Lewis Jones, M.D. 


On the 3rd ult., W. B Devonport, aged 72. 
On the 7th alt., G. ty Soh Solg = von, Uxford-hire, aged 38. 
On the 10th s at Pg mer ym Ww. Dart reg, late Superivtending Surgeon 


Cawnpore Di 

On the | 2th ult., J. y Pai LSA.L, of Teotée: -road, Enfield, aged 77. 
On the 15th ult., J. T. Dolman, M.D. of Souldern House, Bau bu aged 56. 
On the 16th alt., ~ Surgeon, of Hornley, near Huddersfie 

On the 18th * Co, Cork, James Collins, M.D., late of Liver- 


On the bith lt ult, at Torquay, Devon, T. Kirkpatrick, M.D. of Larne, late 
‘or of National Tavlcultaral Schoo! a aged 62 

coun inst., J. Fleming, M.R.C.8.E., of Orton, Westmoreland, aged 27. 

On the 8th inst., at Keumare, J, J. RB. O'Bhea, Student, Queen’s Col- 


lege, Galway. 
On the 11th inst, W. Burdett, M.B.C.8.E.,, of Tinwell, formerly of Stamford, 
Consulting Surgeon to the Stamford and Rutland In niirmary. 





BOOKS ETC. ‘RECEIVED. 


Dr. Moore on Cases of Cholera. 

Dr. Garrott’s Guide for using Medical Batte: ics. 

Mr. J. 5. Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions. Vol. LI. 
Dr. Roth: Sar les Causes de la Grande Mortalité des Enfans. 
Beraud’s Atlas of Anatomy. 

Dr. Demarquay: Sur I’ Absorption des Médicaments. 

Bern tz and 1 ow Diseases of Women. Vol. II. 

Dr. Winslow on lofiuence of Light. 

Dr. Dobeli on the Pirst aw of Consumption. 

What ’s What in Paris, 1867. 

Reports of the West Riding, Nottingham, Cumberland 7 en 


moreland, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Glamorganshire L 
Asylums. 


Midical Diary of the Weck. 


Monday, April 29. 
St. Mazg’s Hosrrrat.— 9 a.m. and 1} P.x. 


Royat Lowpos OratHatmic Hosrrtat, Moowrisips.—Operations, 14 au, 
Merropotrtan Free Hosrreas.—t 2 em. 








Roya Lowpow Ormrmatmic a Mooarizips.—Operations, 10) a.m. 
ores HosertaL.—Operations, 14 
WrstMINstTER te noogr nF nal 2pm. 
Nationwar Ostuorapic Hosrrran.—Operations, 2 r.u. 
Royat Iwstrretion.—3 r.x«. Prof. Blackie, “On Plato.” 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF seoees. 78 Pe. Dupont: “ Purther 
— Dr, Hyde Clarke, “ Turkish 
“Stone Axe from 
: “ Indians of Vea- 


P.M. 
Sr. BartHOLoMEw's Howrrsan Operation, 1} Pm. 
Sr. Teomas’s Hosrrtar. P.M. 

Sr. Mazr’ 


OrHTaatmic Hosrrrat, Sovrmwarkx.—Operations, 2 rm. 
Roya Lysrrrvrion.—2 p.a. Annual Meeting. 
Ossreratcan Socizty or Losvor.—7 r.x. Council Meeting. —8 rm 
Mr. ae “On a Fatal Case of Ruptare uf the Uterus.” — Dr. 

com licated with Smail-pox.” — Dr. Hicks, “ On a Case 
of Batre 6 gd Fetation.”—Dr. Playfair, “ (On the Tr. atment of Labowr 
complicated by Ovaran Tumour ;” and other papers. 
Soctery ror tax Excovusa@ament oF Ants, MawuracrUsss, ND COMMEROR, 


SPM. 
Thursday, May 2. 
Royrat Loxpow Oraraatuic Hosrrrat, Moorrrerps. "2 yA 10} a.m 
i Lonpow Oratraatarc a 

Sr. Groresr’s Hosrrtat.—Operations, 1 
bg ye Couiece Hiosritat.—Opers tons, 2 Pu. 
West Loxpow Hosrrtac- 
horas Qurworaic How Operation, On Bin 1 

AL on P.M. es thnology.” 

IETY OF ved Mr. H. Power, “On Uleers.of the 
” — Adjourned Debate on “Causes of Excessive Lafant Mor- 


Friday, May 3. 


feras Lowpow Orpwrnataic Hosrrtat, se ea re 
W estutn eter Oraraatmrc HosrrtaL.—Operationus, 
.—8 rm. Prot. Blackie: “ Music of Speech in the Greek 


Saturday, May 4. 


Cornea, 
tality.” 
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Co Correspondents. 


Parniess Orgrations on Horszs, 

Ovrg contemporary, Land and Water, in advocating the more general use of 
anwsthetics in operations upon animals, points out that the generally re- 
ceived opinion that horses are not easily brought under the influence of 
chloroform is wholly incorrect, and that failure is to be ascribed to the 
attempt to produce the desired result by stuffing the nostrils with a sponge 
saturated with the chloroform, the only effect of which is to make the 
animal kick and plunge violently. The best plan is as follows :—Having 
cast the horse, and well secured his head, place two towels round his jaws, 
allowing them to reach nearly to his eyes; you will then have about half a 
yard of towelling lying from the nostrils upon the ground. By carefully 
raising these, you can easily form a tunnel of them, up which your hand, 
holding a sponge, can be introduced. This sponge saturated with chloro- 
form can now be held three or four inches from the nostrils: by this means 
an atmosphere of chloroform is generated; the towelling prevents its too 
rapid escape. Under these conditi thesia can be produced in twenty 
minutes, and its influence kept up for hours; consequently severe opera- 
tions can be performed without inflicting pain. 

Ovariotomist.—Mr. Clay’s essay on the subject can be seen in the library of 
the College of Surgeons. We have ascertained that the gentleman alluded 
to did not compete for the Jacksonian Prize. 

Mr. Kempster’s \etter shall appear in our next number. 

¥. L. (Manchester) wishes to know if the ligature operation for prolapsus of 
the rectum hus been performed under the use of Dr. Richardson's appa- 
ratus for producing local insensibility; and if so, with what success ? 








Da. CaarMan anp THE TexiTment or CHOLERA BY THE 
Us or Ice-Baes. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Sre,—In your journal ot the 13th instant I perceive a review of a lately 
blished book by Dr. Ch as to the t 


there ap 
ment, squotation, as to the number of deaths in Southampton during the 
ic, and as Dr, “2 takes credit for a greater number of re- 
under the use of the ice-bags than is the fact, I think it but due to 
the profession to give what I can vouch to be the correct state of the q 
In my ition as officer of health, | had daily returns from all the medical 
the town, with three exceptions (and I have reason to believe that 
none of these latter used the ice-bags), and it will be seen that, so far from 
this treatment proving so successful as Dr. Chapman wishes to make it 
the mortality was not only greater than that {rom “ other modes of 
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Da, O’Sutitvaw anp tan Lixentcx Uston. 

Tux Poor-law Commissioners have decided that Dr. O'Sullivan would act for 
the best in resigning his office. They have come to this conclusion under 
the mistaken impression that the guardians were uxanimously against him. 
This was not the case. Indeed at the meeting of the guardians at which 
the letter of the Commissioners was read, a Jong and warm discussion took 
place respecting it, A motion was made and seconded that “the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioners be not carried out; but that Dr. O'Sullivan be 
requested to retain his position as assistant medical officer in the hospital.” 
After some considerable discussion, an amendment was proposed that Dr. 
O'Sullivan be called upon tocomply with the conditions of the Commissioners. 
This was eventually carried by 22 to 13, three of the guardians declining to 
vote. Dr. O'Sullivan was called before the Board, and the result announced 
to him, He said he would not resign. He never did an act requiring him 
to do so. He would be happy to accept the Commissioners’ sealed order for 
his dismissal, as he would never again hold an office under the Poor Law. 
In commenting on these proceedings, the Limerick Chronicle remarks :-— 


“It would appear that the Commissioners were misled in com’ ‘0 the 
he opens ap gmap nme Log Shar 


r, OBallivan to, etate 
4 ivan to state 
whether the suggestion it contains ought to be complied with or not; for 
certainly the last division cannot be cunsidered as the embodied expression 
of 92 guardians.” 


Expectans, (Bath.)—Such cases are curable. There are surgeons in Bath 

well able to treat them. 

A Disrarsstve Casz. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

Sra,—Under this head have kindly permitted the 
a letters relative to t! co of the sick wife and four children of s 
medical geutieman, through 
duced by overwork and 
duced in circumstances. 

Since the publication of my last letter 
reached me, and I should be glad, with 
them in your journal, as requested by the 

= Yellowlees, Bridgend ... 


full here, in consequence of the 
father’s illness, &c.; but complete in 
1 am, Sir, your obedient 
Finsbury-square, E.C., April, 1867. 


Dr. Connor, Mr, Jno, Connor, Mr. J. Joseph, Mr. Marsh, Mr, Jos, Oakman, 


Mr. Shaw. 
A Quzer. 
To the Rditor of Tun Lancet. 
Srr,—Can it be true, as stated in the daily papers, that Mr. Propert, within 
the last four or five days, ted the plate (we have seen adver- 
ey om ae r. 1. Baker Brown ? Yours, &c.. 


April x. ¥. xX. 


Splint.—Candidates for the membership of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England will require to produce certificates of being twenty-one years of 
age, and of having been engaged during four years in the scquirement 
of professional knowledge. 

P.—Dr. Richardson’s apparatus might be used with advantage in such cases. 


AMENOBREGA. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sre,—I cath be ety oe to any medical man, 
perience of a similar case, hE yn omees 
circumstances :— 
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To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
...Mor did he ever 
disease which we so 
with mercurials.” 


that 
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Vawserat Disease rr tee Auwr any Navy. 





—I find the 


operation was specified. Local anwsthesia is now generally applied. 


“De 


I remain, Sir, your obedient : 
22nd, 1867. 
Dod, in the last edition of whose Peerage, &c., the order of precedence is 
given as it appeared in this journal. 


Maida-bill, April 


A Staff Surgeon R._N.—The information was published on the authority of 


teodiotion of taaes ta be pamphlet. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


,, Sa SE eeiapere be. on enpeer to 8 


for the removal 


Poor-Law ArrotrntMEents. 


me to quote the fo'lowi 


allow 


OT 


College of Surgeons cannot with strict legality attend the members of a 
Sick Club for medical diseases.—2. But should he do so, it is far from pro- 
“A Cer vor Her.” 

Tux following contributions have been further received on behalf of the 


bable that anyone would take proceedings against him for practising with- 


out a proper qualification. 


F-R.C.S. and L.S.A—1. A person having only the diploma of the Royal 
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To the Editor of Tus Lanont. 
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of dogs through the country, On April the 7th he saw a mad dog which 


Mepicat Eriqumrrs. 
To the Editor of Tux Lawcet. 


had bitten two beagles, broke the jaw of another, fastened on to the wrist Royal College of Surgeons, where he thinks the skeleton from which the 
of a servant, traversed several miles over a district known to abound with | painting was taken is also preserved. A plate illustrative of the case will 
loose dogs, was known to have bitten a pig and a calf, chased some cows, and | be found in the 27th vol. of the “ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions.” 

attacked a servant and postman. Some days afterwards his son was bitten | Dr. J. N. Huydon’s case of “Labour complicated with Acute Rheumatic 


by a strange dog at Wimborne, where reports of the existence of mad dogs Pain” shall appear next week. 
were rife, and the loose curs seem to have monopolised the burial-ground | Enquirer.—We could not give a direct answer to the question unless the 


of the minister. 
Mr. John Hancock.—A public vaccinator should not be a member of a board 


An Outside Observer is thanked for his communication. 
of guardians, 
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Athlete.—The new form of velocipede known as the Rantoon certainly pos- 
wesses advantages over the ordinary cumbrous velocipede; and by an in- 
genious combination of hand-levers and treadles attached to the crank- 
azle, can be worked with the hands and feet, at the same time that the 
machine can be guided with ease. Regarding it from a strictly medical 
point of view, it scems well caleulatei not to overtax, but to call into play 
the museles of the body as a whole, and its use in moderation would be 
found to be a healthy and azreeable exercise. 


8. H,, (Staleybridge.)—Mr. Wilkinson's advertisement in the Staleybridge 


Reporter is not in good taste. 
Mr. J. Hancock, (Weston-super-Mare.)—Next week. 


ALopEctA. 
To the Bilitor of Taw Lancet. 
Srz,—While | I San Mr. B. Squire for his information on the subject of 
your , I regret that he omitted t to give the plan 
he wteiie which from those experienced in the treatment of 
vey pres - and am still, most anxious to learn, the various theories 
origin and nature being found in any handbook on 


tae ye de] ation. that the patient to whom I specially alluded was 
those 





of 
such diseases 
i evr. respect healthy, robust, and well nourished, had never con- 
syphilis, and was not the subject of any debilitating disease, was to 
om who might generously, through Tae Lancst, feel inclined to aid 
me in adopti J rege method of treatment ; having previous!y met with 
loram in chlorotic females, in diseases where there was impair- 
ment of nutrition, as after typhus, scariativa, and smal!-pox, and in recently 
lactation, and in those the subject of 


sobriety has any connexion with the 
pt in al ia; but I always understood it 
be an established fact that the sebaceous secretion of spirit-drinkers is 
soft and oily, Liters ye and determining to baldness. 

T hope, h , in , that Mr. Squire’s “new plan,” whatever it 
may be, will are efficacious with the patient at present under his care, and 
that he will yet enlighten me with the modus operandi towards curative 
treatment. In return I shall give his method a fair es supply him 
with notes of the effect. Your obedient servant, 

Bexhill, St. Leonards, April 22nd, 1967. Dum 


We have received more than one complaint that a person misrepresenting 
himself as Dr. Scholefield has Leen calling upon medical men in the metro- 
polis and various parts of the country, and obtaining pecuniary assistance 
from many who have aceepted his plausible statements and pitied his 
alleged misfortunes. Our readers should be on their guard. 


Paursrtctaws anv Patisyts. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Barker's statement rela- 
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was informed by Dr. 
i er, and prescribed 
The doctor in py fan ahd ™m 
that I no longer had 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Harlow, Essex, April 22ud, 1967. R. N. Day. 
4 Constant Reader, (Salisbury.)—The Board of Guardians could legally have 
granted the fee for “a severe burn” under Atticle 181 of the Consolidated 
Order, which is to the following effect :— 
“In any surgical case, not provided for in Art. 177, which has presented 
ity, or required and received long attendance from the dis- 
medical officer, the guardians may make to the said medical officer 
sach reasonable extra allowances as they may think fit, and the Commis- 
sioners may approve.” 
J. S-—“ The persou” should be avoided, 


Mix rounp uv ras Brxgsts oF A FULL-Grown Marz Curtp, 
FOURTEEN DAYS OLD. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
you or any of your namerous readers kindly inform me whether 
_ or ever with a case similar to the following, the parti- 
ich are these 


days brought a child to surgery, askin 
ind which she, aa am os eee Soot, 
character of an abscess; on 
Toe om milk exuded from both breasts. 
was a hard, nodulated, movatie mass, and 
tor Saas ee a 


Yours trely, 
James Mrronenst, L:R.CS.E. 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, April 8th, 1967. 


M. A. W.—Really it is quite out of our province to give advice on all the 
points to which our correspondent refers. Any respectable medical practi- 
tioner would in a ten minutes’ conversation afford all the information re- 


Prorvst Pexsrreatton or tH#® Hanps. 

Mr. Sydney Thorp says: “ If‘ A. B.’ (a medical student) will apply hot water 
frequently to the palms of the bands, so hot as to cause a tingling sensa- 
tion, he will provably derive some benefit. The general health should also 
be improved by free purgation, quinine, air, and exercise.” 
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the Students’ Number of Tus Lancet. 
EB. A. T, MR.CSE—1, No, Three are apothecaries.—2. Yes. 


Jon's Disease. 
To the Editor of Tux Lawcer, 
—A paper has been read in the French 

ens aiosced Coser whee ob was supposed to have suffered. 

At the close of last century a paper was read in the Royal 
of Edinburgh by one of its members, to prove that what Job 
was eecondary = pions 90 8 ago I read it; op) com | Nees o-uame 
of its author, It was clever and bi and for the produ. 
its composer was expelled the Society. ours traly, 

April, 1867. A Constant Ruapae, 


A Father of a Family.—Send an address, and a private note shall be sent, 
Mr. Ashton.—in an early impression. 

Query ranks as lieutenant. He is not entitled to be mounted, 

M. N., (Dublin.)—Yes. 
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Wee seo avian op 0 bat te Se te Sate 
friend and patient of mine is troubled 

that Iie qt e painfal. He is rather a spare man, quite abstemious 
apt was bbe health ; but so overpowering 

ae on to sleep he fast in a chair in 
psalm hppeten my en” and not fatigued, 

Be sound a wave ne minates, 


rane gunn aheet thetPateentyfelithierdean, af thetingie Gonegueet Pudiains 
and Surgeons, Edinburgh, and of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow are unavoidably postponed until next week. 


Mr. Hart; Dr. Taylor; Dr. Herbert, Dublin; Mr. Biake; Mr. Brazier; 
Dr. Morris, Inkberrow ; Mr. Gaffoey ; Dr. Brewer, Victoria; Mr. J. Ward, 
Lincoln; Dr. Lavinge; Dr. Thompson, Droxford; Mr. Cesar, Vownton; 
Mr. Evans, ; Mr. Ryder; Mr. Cooper, Ampthill; Mr. Poole; 
Dr. Diver, Reading ; Dr. Webster, Straan; Mr. F. Skipp; Mr. Watherston; 
Mr. J. Brown; Dr. Walker; Mr. Cadge, Norwich; Mr. Shaw; Dr. Coales; 
Mr. Leaton, Manchester; Dr. Gervis; Mr. Morton, Devonport; Mr. Robey, 
N le; Mr. Th ; Mr. Williams; Mr. Folker; Mr. T. J. Ashton; 
Dr. Cogan, Greenwich; Dr. Barron; Mr. Gordon; Mr, Crosse, Ostende; 
Mr. Edwardes; Mr. Knaggs, Huddersfield; Dr. Baxter; Dr. Wheelhouse, 
Leeds; Mr. Heane; Rev. W. H. Havergal, Snareshill ; Mr. Hancock; Wed- 
more; Mr. Land; Mr. Wood; Mr. Stewart; Dr. Morgan, Manchester; 
Dr. Dewar, Kirkealdy; Dr. Cowan, Ascension; Dr. O'Sullivan, Limerick; 
Mr. Lambe; Dr. Mosse; Dr. Ewens; Dr. Miller, Glasgow; Mr, Muirhead, 
Denny; Dr. Corner; Dr. Pringle, Parramatta; Mr. Shaw; Mr. Buckley; 
Mr. Pearse; Mr. H. Lee; Mr. Johnson, Marlborough ; Mr. Holland, Thirsk 
Mr. Merten; Mr. Fletcher, Wimborne; Dr. Bower, Windsor ; Dr. Fleming, 
Glasgow ; Dr. Haydon, Sa Dr. ny Mr. Beckwith 5 





"the Atlas, the Dalty Herald, and the Gateshead Observer have been received, 





